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THE LIBRARY OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
(Continued from p, 364.) 

No, 223 is a splendidly illuminated MS. of the 
liturgical Gospels made for Cardinal Wolsey, 
whose arms, impaled with those of the see of Win- 
chester, and whose initials appear in the frame- 
work of nearly every page. On the fly-leaf is the 
form of oath taken by a T. W. as procurator for a 
John bishop of Winchester (? John White, 1556- 
1559) at his enthronization in his cathedral church. 
The royal arms are on the cover, the book having 
possibly been sold out of the Royal Library after 
an order or act of 1551 to purge it of supersti- 
tious books, The miniatures, probably F 2 to 
artists from the Netherlands, are extremely well 
executed, and are the envy of a modern illumi- 
nator. 

No. 213 is a fifteenth century illuminated MS. 
of Gower’s Confessio Amantis—one of the class 
dedicated to Henry, Earl of Derby (see Pauli’s 
edition of 1857), though Dr. Pauli does not seem 
to have (ibid., i. xxviii). It 
came to the college, Feb. 28, 1620, “ex don 
Marchadini Hunnis.” , 

Nos. 170, 171 (both attributed to the twelfth 
century) are copies of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s His- 


tories ; the latter wants the seventh book, and on 
a pasted-in fly-leaf we read, “Galfridi de gestis 
Britonum 11 libr et sexto vides prophetias 
Merlin.” 

Extracts from No. 53, which contains various 
minor English chronicles ranging from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, have been published 
by Dr. Liebermann. 

No. 45 is a fourteenth century MS. of Trivet’s 
Annales in French. 

No. 14 contains a number of early chronicles, 
viz., Eutropii Hist., Gesta Francorum, Jordanis 
de Regnor. Success. and De Origine Getarum, 
Pauli Diaconi Hist. Langobardorum, Einhard’s 
Vita Karoli Magni, the fabulous life of Charles 
by the monk of St. Gall, a letter of Paulus 
Diaconus to the Duchess of Benevento, Fao 
“Nomina Provinciarum,” and a genealogy of 
Charles the Great. According to Mr, Coxe 
this MS. belongs to the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. Dr. Pauli, who has examined it 
and has published a detailed notice of it (Neues 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere Deutsche Ge- 
schichte, i. 160-8), considers it a transcript by an 
English copyist of a singular MS. now at Bam- 
berg, which, if I remember rightly, was one of 
those destroyed when Prof. Mommsen’s library 
was burnt up.* 

Several MSS. were presented by Sir Arthur 
Throckmorton in 1626, at the same time as the 
books mentioned above, viz., Nos. 1 (a Vulgate), 
31 (a twelfth century Concordantia Evangeliorum), 
41 (works of St. Augustine and St. Bernard in 
French, formerly belonging to Barking Abbey), 
71 (Rich. Rolle of Hampole’s Opuscula Theologica), 
and 191 (Summa de Casibus Conscientie, compiled 
by Bartholomzus de St. Concordio, Ord. Pred. de 
Pisis, in September, 1338, as we learn from a note 
at the end). 

No. 76 is a fifteenth century MS. written by 
Johannes de Rodenburg, and is interesting on 
several accounts. It contains works by various 
fathers, ¢.g., St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Chrysostom, 
St. Basil, Rufinus on the Creed, the Epistle of 
St. Polycarp, and (fol. 214-250) the Epistles 
(genuine and spurious, sixteen in all, including 
that from B.V.M. to St. Ignatius) of St. Igna- 
tius. This MS. has been collated by Archbishop 
Ussher, as appears from the Priefatio (p. 2) to 
his Jn Polycarpianam Epistolarum Ignatiarum 
Syllogen Annotationes (Oxford, H. Hall, 1644). 
Zahn, in his edition of St. Ignatius (Leipzig, 1876, 
Prolegomena, xxviii), reckons it as the latest in 
point of date of the four Latin MSS. of the 
** longer recension ” of the Epistles, knowing of it 
apparently from Ussher’s account only. 


* Short notices of ten of our MSS. (viz., Nos. 8, 43, 
53, 70, 84, 86, 116, 166, 184, 190) are also to be found in 
Neues Archiv, iv. 387, 
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A large number of MSS. (twenty-one in all) of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, containing 
various theological works, have on the binding the 
same coat of arms. This is identified in some in- 
stances by Mr. Coxe as that of Henry, Earl of 
Rutland, who bore that title 1543-63 ; but it does 
not appear how the MSS. came into the possession 
of the college. 

No, 184 is written in an Italian hand of the 
fifteenth century, with illuminated initial letters, 
and contains the Chronicon of Eusebius with 
Prosper’s continuation and also Matthei Palmieri 
Florentint de Temporibus Liber (to 1440). 

No. 185 is filled with copies of thirty-one Papal 
bulls, statutes and constitutions of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and of the legates Otto 
o Ottobon, visitation articles of several bishops, 


No. 190 is a fourteenth centu of the 
Chronicle of Martinus Polonus and of ien’s 
Polychronicon. 


No. 214 (an imperfect fifteenth century copy 
of Ludolphus of Saxony’s treatise De Vita Christs) 
has on the right-hand side of the cover an ancient 
label protected by a horn covering, with the words, 
“ Lodulfi Vita Xti,” and the college arms. 

No. 224 is the original MS. (c. 1619) of Peter 
Heylin’s Memorial of Waynflete, which was edited 
in 1851 for the Caxton Society by the Rev. J. R. 
Bloxam, D.D., late Fellow of the College, to whom 
we owe the seven printed volumes of the college 


register. 

No. 228 is a Chinese MS., and No. 105 a 
twelfth century MS. of Beda’s Hist. Eccles. with 
green and red initial letters, 

2. To turn now to the printed books in our 
library, in number about twenty-three thousand. 
Of these a fair catalogue (specially good in index- 
ing the papers and treatises in the t historical 
pe btn was made by the Rev. W. Macfarlane 
sowe years ago, but unfortunately the shelf-marks 
were inse at a later period, and then only 
partially, so that it is not easy for any one not 
well acquainted with the library to lay his hand 
on some of the older books. Very probably the 
mention of our library will recall to the minds of 
my readers Gibbon’s famous sneer. In order to 
meet this charge against the college the idea was 
started (I believe first by Dr. Bloxam) of devoting 
certain shelves to college authors, and the collec- 
tion has now become so numerous that many 
works by the writers of less importance have been 
banished to the upper library. I may mention 
among college authors Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal 
Pole, Archbishop Frewen of York, Bishop Fox of 
Winchester (founder of Corpus Christi College), 
Foxe the “ martyrologist,” Sir Thomas Bodley (of 
library fame), Calet (Dean of St. Paul’s), Lily and 
Wither, John Hampden, Camden the historian, 
Addison, 3; and more recently President 


Routh, Prof. Conington, Goldwin Smith, J. A. 
Symonds, Charles Reade (one of the present 
fellows), Lord Selborne, Lord Rosse the astro- 
nomer, &c. That even in the first century after 
its foundation the college bought many volumes 
for its —— may be seen by the extracts given 
from the college accounts by Mr. Thorold Rogers 
(History of Prices, iii, 544-582, iv. 599-603), 
the number and cost of these purchases compar- 
ing favourably with those of the other great Ox- 
ford colleges. It may be interesting to note that 
in 1572 one hundred pounds were spent in the 
purchase of books belonging to Bishop Jewell, 
many of which are still on our shelves, 

As in the case of the MSS. so here two 
or three volames stand out above their fellows. 
Probably the most curious and valuable book in 
our library is one of the only two known works 
which issued from the press of John Lettou 
working alone. The other, printed (according to 
Dibdin’s Ames, ii. 2) in London in 1480, is in the 
Bodleian, and is a commentary on the Psalms, 
Our book has not the name of the place where it 
was printed, but, arguing from the Bodleian book, 
it may be assumed that ours is probably the first 
book printed in London. Prof. Chandler has 
ascertained that our book is more imperfect than 
Dibdin imagined. Three leaves at the beginning 
and four in the middle are wanting. It has, how- 
ever, the merit of being absolutely unique. I add 
a copy of the colophon : “Excellentissimi sacre theo- 
logie professoris Anthonii Andree ordinis fratrum 
Minorum super duodecim libros Metaphisice 

uestionibus per venerabilem virum magistrum 
omam Penketh ordinis fratrum Augustiniensium 
emendatis finis impositus est per me Johannem 
lettou ad expensas Wilhelmi Wilcock impressis. 
Anno Xti mccoctxxx.” Another precious volume 
is a copy on vellum of Fust’s 1465 edition of 
Cicero Officiis, the colophon of which runs 
thus: “Presens Marci tullii clarissimum opus 
Johannes Fust Moguntinus civis non atramento 
plumali cana neque wrea. arte quadam per- 
pulcra Petri manu pueri mei feliciter effeci finitum 
Anno mccccLxv.” 

Of Caxton we have an imperfect copy of his 
translation of Boethius, without date. After the 
epitaph on Chaucer come these four lines :— 

“ Post obitum Caxton voluit te vivere cura 
Willelmi Chaucer clare poeta tui 
Nam tua non solum compressit opuscula formis 
Has quoque sed laudes jussit hic esse tuas.” 


By Wynkyn de Worde we have the 1508 quarto 
London edition of the Kalender of Shepherdes, 
“translated out of Frensshe into English” with 
many quaint woodcuts. According to Dibdin’s 
Amés, ii. 265, note, this is the only copy knowa 
to exist, and is the editio princeps. A MS. note 
on the inner cover refers to Hearne’s Note ad 
Gul. Newbrig., ii, 149, for mention of another im- 
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_ copy ; but this reference is inaccurate, and 
have not been able to find the passage indicated. 
By the same printer we have an imperfect co 
of the (? 1498) Legenda Aurea, Englished by J. 
Gulf, which does not agree with the description 
given in Dibdin’s Ames, ii. 74. By him also is 
the third of the following little grammars of 
Whittinton @ pupil of John Stanbridge at the 
college school), which I describe in detail as I 
have been unable to identify them precisely with 
any mentioned in Watt or Dibdin’s Ames :— 

(i) Roberti Whittinton lichfeldiensis gram- 
matici magistri et protovatis angliea in floren- 
tissima Oxoniensi achademia laureati de octo 
partibus orationis. 26 pages, imperfect at the 
end; scribbled over, Possibly Pynson’s edition 
of 1522 (cf. Watt, ii. 965; Dibdin’s Ames, ii. 452; 
Harleian Catalogue, v. No. 3879). 

(ii.) As above, to “ Laureati,” then “ Lucubra- 
tiones.” Imperfect. On the last leaf are the 
name and device of R. Pynson. Perhaps the 
1523 edition (Dibdin’s Ames, ii. 178, 450). 

(iii) Editio Roberti [then as above to 
“ Laureati”] Declinationes Hominum. 28 pages. 
On first and last leaves a sun and the name of 
we de Worde (cf. Ames, i. 225, 1785 edi- 
tion 

We have also an undated Juvenal and Persius 
(? c. 1470), printed by Gering of Paris, Crantz, 
and Freiburger (of whose press we have also the 
1475 seven-volume edition of Vincent of Beauvais’s 
Speculum Humane Vite and the 1475 Tabula 
Sophologium Jacobi Magni), of which Dibdin 
states that the only other copy he knew of was 
in Lord Spencer’s library, adding that Chevillier, 
La Serna Santander, Panzer, and Brunet had 
never seen a copy of it ae Gr. and Lat. 
Class. , ii. 144). . A. B, 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ANGLO-GENEVAN PSALTER OF 1561 
AND ITS ENGLISH REPRINT. 

The results of a collation lately made by me 
of two unique volumes appear sufficiently import- 
ant to deserve a record in “N. & Q.” The first 
of these volumes is the Anglo-Genevan Psalter 
ae eee in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

t has been often examined, but has never, so far 
as I am aware, been fully described. The history 
of this Psalter—the basis of the Scottish, and to 
some extent of the English Psalter—will be found 
in the dissertations prefixed to the Rev. Dr. 
Livingston’s reprint of the Scottish metrical Psal- 
ter of 1635. The first edition appeared in 1556 ; 
a second, which undoubtedly was published, is 
lost; the St. Paul's copy is the sole surviving re- 
cong emo of the third and last. It seems to 

ve been prepared at Geneva by William Kethe, 


who enlarged it by the addition of twenty-five 
new metrical psalms by himself, Of these, twenty- 
four are marked by his initials; the twenty-fifth 
(the L.M. “Old Hundredth”) is strangely marked 
“Tho, Ster.” This version is ascribed to Kethe 
in the first Scottish Psalter of 1564, but the 
blunder in the original Genevan edition, coupled 
with the fact that “All psople that on earth do 
dwell” is left anes in all the early editions 
of the English Psalter, has been the cause of much 

rplexity and doubt as to the authorship. This 
oubt I hope now to be able to remove. 

The St. Paul’s copy measures in. by in. 
The binding is not original. The volume consists 
of three parts, each with a title-page of its own, 
the intention probably being that the parts might 
be sold separately if desired. The first title is :—- 

“The Forme of Prayers and Ministration of the Sacra- 

métts &c. sed in the English Church at Geneua, & 
approued by the famous & god lie learned man, Iohn 
Caluin. Wereunto are also added the prayers which 
thei vse there in the French Church: With the Cofes- 
sion of Faith which al they make that are rece iued into 
the Vniuersitie of Geneua. The contents of this boke 
are conteined in the page following. I. Corinth. III. 
Noman can laye any other fundation, then that whichis 
laid, euen Christ Iesus. Printed at Geneva by Zacharie 
Dvrand, M.D.LXI.” 
The collation is: Title, one leaf (contents on verso); 
Preface, 11 leaves numbsred ; Confession of Faith, 
leaves 12 to 18; Order of Services, &c., leaves 
18 to 50, The preface is a reprint of that of 
1556. 

Then follows the title of part ii.:— 

** Fovre score and seven psalmes of David in English 
mitre by Thomas sterneholde and others: conferred with 
the Hebrew, and in certeine places corrected, as the 
sense of the Prophet requireth, whereunto are added the 
Songe of Simeon, the then Commandements and the 
Lords Prayer. James, v. If any be afflicted, let him 
pray: and if any be mercie, let him sing Psalmes. 
M.D.LXI. 

Title and Psalms, &c., in all 172 leaves, num- 
bered up to 7. Table, three leaves. The number 
of metrical is eighty-seven, to which 
are added the Commandments, the Song of 
Simeon, and three versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
in metre, with a prayer in prose, Tae number 
of tunes is sixty-five. The tune to “ All people 
that on earth” is that by Louis Bourgeois 
(commonly, but erroneously, ascribed to Guil- 
laume Franc), which appeared first in the French 
Genevan Psalter of 1551, set to Psalm cxxrxiv., 
but is known in England as the “ Old Hundredth.” 

The title of the third part is :— 

“The Catechisme of maner to teache children the 
Christian religion: wherin the Minister demaundeth the 
question, and the Childe maketh answer: made by the 
excellent Doctor and Pastor in Christs Church, Iohn 
Caluin. Ephes. 2. The doctrine of the Apostles and 
Prophetes is the fundation of Christs Church. By 
Zacharie Durant, M.D.LXI.” 


In all, 102 leaves, At the colophon is, “ Printed 
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at Geneva. w.p.Lx1.” The typography is good, 
but the book contains many ame largely 
due, no doubt, to foreign compositors. 

The second volume which I examined is the 
Psalter, also of 1561, which is preserved in the Brit- 
well Library, the property of S. Christie Miller, 
Esq., who kindly sent it to London for inspection. 
A note on the fly-leaf states that it was originally 
in the library of Mr, Bowle, a clergyman in Wilt- 
shire. It was No. 1090 in Mr. George Steevens’s 
sale, and was also sold at Mr. Bindley’s second sale 
in January, 1819. The late Mr. David Laing, of 
Edinburgh, had seen it, but does not seem to have 

ized its true character; and Dr, Livingston, 
who heard of it from Mr. Laing, merely says : 
“ Another edition of the same year [1561] ascribes 
the psalm [c.] to Kethe.” My first glance at the 
book showed, to my surprise, that it was identical 
as to contents with part ii. of the St. Paul’s 
Psalter. In size it is somewhat smaller, measuring 
4j x 32 inches. The binding is of the seventeenth 
century, so that it is impossible to say whether 
the Psalter was ever connected with a Form of 
Prayers and Catechism. The type is black-letter; 
the title is the same as that of the Genevan edition, 
with the lines arranged differently, and the mis- 
prints “then” and “ mercie” corrected to ten and 
merie. The volume was undoubtedly printed in 
Great Britain, but as there is no imprint, a question 
might be raised as to whether the place was Lon- 
don or Edinburgh. The collation is clxxxi leaves 
paged (the title being counted as i), and table, 
three leaves unpaged. Folios 177, 178, and 179 
are erroneously printed clxvii, clxviii, and clxix. 
Many of the misprints in the Genevan edition 
appear to have been corrected, and I noticed a few 
ight variations in the melodies. These, in some 
cases, were no doubt mere corrections of the press, 
but in one or two instances were possibly inten- 
tional alterations, Be this as it may, it is to be 
observed that where any such change in the tune 
appears in the Britwell Psalter it is invariably 
adopted in the Scottish Psalter of Andro Hart. 
Beyond these the only alteration I found in the 
Britwell Psalter is the substitution of “W. Ke.” 
for “ Tho. Ster.” at the head of Psalm c. 

The conclusions I draw from this collation are 
these : In and before 1560 very many of the exiles 
had returned to England and Scotland, and, no 
metrical Psalter having yet been published in 
either country, continued to use that to which 
they had been accustomed in Geneva. For them, 
therefore, and probably also for general use in 
Scotland, the final and enlarged edition of the 
Anglo-Genevan Psalter was immediately reprinted 
in Great Britain, and its errors corrected. This 
may have been done under the superintendence of 
Kethe himself, who had probably left Geneva in 
1560, as, according to Hutchins’s Dorsetshire, he 
was instituted Rector of Childe Okeford in 1561. 


The confusion in the authorship of Psalm c. may, 
I think, be thus accounted for. My theory is that 
when Kethe left Geneva he had completed and left 
ready for the press the twenty-four psalms to which 
his initials are annexed in the edition of 1561; 
that he wrote his version of Psalm c. on his return 
to England, and that an unsigned copy of it 
reached the hands of the Genevan printers in time 
to be inserted in the new edition of the Psalter, 
when by some stupid blunder the name of Stern- 
hold was attached to it; that this error was imme- 
diately corrected when the Anglo-Genevan Psalter 
was reprinted in England, the correction being 
followed in the Scottish Psalter of 1564; and that 
John Day, having also obtained a copy of Kethe’s 
version without knowing the name of the author, 
inserted it as anonymous in the first edition of his 
English Psalter, 1560-61 (the only known copy of 
which is now in the ssion of Octavius 
Morgan, Esq.), the later editions merely following 
the first in this respect. The Anglo-Genevan 
Psalter was bodily incorporated in the Scottish 
Psalter of 1564, and it is now clear that the 
Scottish editors used the reprint, not the original 
Genevan edition. 

Whether Mr. Morgan’s Day or the St. Paul's 
Genevan Psalter was the first published, whether, 
consequently, “ All people that on earth do dwell” 
first appeared in print in England or Geneva, 
and whether one Psalter might have borrowed it 
from the other, are still open questions. We 
cannot fix exactly the relative dates of pub- 
lication, but everything seems to me to indicate 
that the two. Psalters appeared almost simul- 
taneously and quite independently ; and it may 
also be well to point out that the date 1560 
on the title-page of Mr. Morgan’s Day does not 
prove that it was published before the Genevan 
book of 1561. The English date is old style, and 
the fact that the date on the colophon is 1561 
shows that Day’s Psalter was not published before 
April, 1561. On the other hand, the year at 
Geneva then ended at Christmas, and Durand 
might thus have preceded Day by three months. 

Georce Crawrorp, 

19, Thicket Road, Anerley. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
Notes on “Tue Tempest.”— 
“ And would no more endure 
This wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth.” 
IIT. i. 61, s¢9. 
In order to complete the second line (1. 62), which 
to all appearance has been mutilated by some 
scribe or compositor, Pope reads, “than I would 
suffer,” whilst Dyce has added “tamely” after 
“suffer.” This latter reading has been transferred, 
without a remark, to Mr. Hudson’s edition, 
although it may be said to have nomen et omen; 
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it is tame, very tame, May not the mutilation or 
loss have taken place at the beginning of the line 
as well as at its end? May we not imagine the 
poet to have written,— 
“ And would no more endure 
At home this wooden slavery than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth ”? 
Tt need hardly be added that these three conjec- 
tures are all of them mere guesses. 
As Hymen’s lamps shall light you: 
ou.” 
Iv. i, 22, seq. 


Read lamp. Shakespeare is well aware tha 
Hymen has but one lamp, or, properly speaking, 
torch ; in 1. 97 of this very scene he says, “ Till 
Hymen’s torch be lighted.” The s in lamps has 
evidently intruded into the text by anticipation of 
the initial s in shall ; it is the reverse of what is 
called absorption and what I believe to have taken 
place in I. ii. 497; see my Notes, No. lv. At the 
same time the the similar 
endings of the preceding words (“ As Hymen’s”), 
may likewise have been instrumental in producing 
the faulty repetition of this final «. 
“ Go bring the rabble, 
O'er whom I give thee power, here to this place.” 
1V. i. 87, seq. 
I think we should read, “I gave thee power,” for 
Ariel has exercised the power over the meaner 
spirits granted him by Prospero already in the 
second scene of the first act, where he directs them 
to dance and to sing:— 
“ Come unto these yellow sands,” &c. 
“ Pros, Sweet, now, silence ! 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ; 
There's something else to do ; hush, and be mute, 
Or else our spe!l is marr’d.” IV, i. 124, seg. 
Mr. Atpis Wricut ingeniously remarks that 
“it would seem more natural that these words 
should be addressed to Miranda.” “If they are 
properly assigned to Prospero,” he continues, “ we 
should have expected that part of the previous 
speech would have been spoken by Miranda. They 
might form a continuation of Ferdinand’s speech, 
which would then be interrupted by Prospero’s 
‘silence!’ Otherwise the difficulty might be 
avoided by giving ‘ Sweet......to do’ to Miranda 
and the rest of the speech to Prospero.” To mea 
slight variation of the latter arrangement seems to 
meet all exigencies. I feel certain that the original 
distribution of these lines was as follows:— 
* Mir. [to Fer.] Sweet, now, silence! 
Juno and Ceres whisper seriously. 
something more to do: hush, and be 
mute, 
Or else our spell is marr’d,” 
I think it an admirable touch of the poet that the 
whispering of the goddesses in 
Miranda’s timid mind some vague fear lest the 
pageant should be disturbed by Ferdinand’s re- 
marks, and some harm be done to her lover and 


herself by the irritated spirits. Her s how- 
ever, must end at “seriously,” for how should she 
have come to the knowledge that “there is some- 
thing more todo”? Nobody but Prospero knows 
what is to come or to be done next, and the words 
“There’s something more to do” cannot with 
propriety be assigned to any other interlocutor; 
whereas the line 


« Juno and Ceres whisper seriously ” 
seems to fit no lips so well as those of his 
daughter. 
* Leave not a rack behind.” 
IV. i. 156, 


Dyce eagerly contends for the correctness of 
Malone’s interpretation of this passage, rack in the 
opinion of both these critics being equivalent to 
wreck, whereas they think it completely inadmis- 
sible to take the word in the sense of scud or 
floating vapour, as has been done by Collier and 
others. In my opinion just the reverse is the case; 
wreck in this passage would be far too gross and 
not in keeping with the context. Without review- 
ing the explanations given by Staunton and other 
editors, I merely wish to point out a circumstance 
that has not yet been adverted to, and which 
seems to decide in favour of rack—vapour or scud. 
It is agreed on almost all hands that in these lines 
Shakespeare has imitated a well-known passage in 
the Earl of Stirling’s yy! of Darius, which 
its author winds up with the following words:— 
“ Those statelie Courts, those sky-encountring walles 
Evanish all like vapours in the aire,” 

To me it admits of no doubt that rack was in- 
tended by Shakespeare as a substitute for the 
synonymous vapours. And why may he not have 
connected the word with the indefinite article, 
unusual though this connexion may be? At all 
events this syntactical anomaly seems highly im- 
pressive, as it reduces, so to say, the mass of float- 
ing vapours toa single particle or streak, and seems 
to imply that all the gorgeousness of earth does 
not even leave behind such a single streak or drift 


of vapour. K, Exze, 
Halle. 
Wett,” IV. ii. 73 S. xi. 363, 411; 
6% §, i. 332).— 


“Since Frenchmen are so braid,” 
In addition to the examples I have given from 
Marston and Archbishop Harsnett, I would quote 
a substantival use of the word from Greene’s 
Never Too Late to Mend, 1590, “ Radagon in 
Dianam ”:— 

* Dian rose with all her maids 

Blushing thus at loves braids,” 

Dyce, in his Greene, says, “ perhaps crafts, deceits,” 
but apparently failed to remember it in his Shake- 
speare Glossary. And in Middleton’s Any Thing 
for a Quiet Irfe, III. ii., we have an excellent ex- 


ample of “ braided ”;— 
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“Gero, Yes, sir; not only at your peraon, but she 
~ shoots at your shop, too; she says you vent ware that is 
not warrantable, braided ware, and that you give not 
- London measure.” —Dyce, vol. iv. p. 468. 
The whole poem, as do the other instances I have 
quoted, shows that it was certainly used as Dyce 
with a “ perhaps” conjectured. 
Br. NicHoisoy. 
“ Kino Lear,” I. i. 281.— 
You have obedience scanted, 
And well are worth the want that you have wanted.” 
I should like to note that want in Shakespeare 
means simply to be without, and that the true ex- 
planation of these words, is “You well deserve 
the poverty which you have never experienced 
hitherto.” D. ©. T. 


Tae Derenpence or Recoenition on Asso- 
cratioy.—The following incidents seem forcibly 
to illustrate a psychological fact which has been 
very little nettenl, viz., how much the power of 
recognition, even in our most familiar perceptions, 
depends on associated impressions. The other 
day I enclosed a stamped envelope, addressed by 
myself to myself, in a letter to a correspondent 
from whom I wished for certain information. 
Among my letters I soon got the reply in 
the envelope I had thus myself addressed, But 
having forgotten that I had done this, I failed to 
recognize my own handwriting, though I examined 
it before opening the cover. Nay, more, I was 
puzzled to conjecture whose writing it was, until I 
actually deceived myself by a fancied resemblance 
to the writing of another person from whom I was 
expecting to hear, and I opened the letter in the 
belief that it was from that person. 

A few days ago I was at the annual general 
meeting of a club of which I ama member. In 
the chair was an eminent judge, who had been 
unexpectedly called upon to fill that place. 
Although I had not the honour of his personal 
nequaintance, there was scarcely a judge on the 
Bench with whose appearance, voice, and charac- 
teristics my long standing at the Bar had made me 
more familiar in court. Yet, because I had not 
expected to see him in this place, nor at all asso- 
ciated him with my club, I entirely failed to 
recognize him, although my attention was specially 
directed to him by a member of the club who 
stood by me, and who asked me who the chairman 
was. I replied that I did not know. 

It is true that my powers of recognition are 
exceptionally defective, as I have frequently had 
vexatious occasion to observe; but what is the 
case in an rated degree with myself is true 
of every one. The mind becomes alimost helpless, 
and experience ceases to be such, in the absence 
of its habitual context. Thinking the above facts 
may be useful to those among the readers of 
“N. & Q.” who are interested in psychological 


observations, I send them without further com- 
ment, M. 


Tae Wavertey Novets.—After a careful re- 
perusal, for the eighth or tenth time, of these 
admirable novels, I wish to call attention to a few 
errors or misprints, which have not been corrected, 
so far as I know, in any edition. I quote from 
the first collected edition (1829-1833), in forty- 
eight volumes. 

Legend of Montrose, iP. 134.—For “from the 
westward ” read “ from the eastward.” 

Ivanhoe, i. 314.—For “ Leicestershire” read 
Lincolnshire. 

Kenilworth, ii. 396.—The common text has, 
“in the employment both of Burleigh and Cecil.” 
But Burleigh and Cecil are the same person. I 
suppose we should read, “both of Burleigh and 
Walsingham.” 

Fortunes of Nigel, i. 38.—In this place is a 
curious misprint, which makes nonsense of the 
whole passage. “ Let the wheel A go round in 
twenty-four hours, and the wheel B in twenty-four 
hours fifty minutes and a half,—fifty-seven being 
to fifty-four, as fifty-nine to twenty-four hours 
fifty minutes and a half, or very nearly.” For 
“ fifty-four” read twenty-four. 

Redgauntlet, i. 20.—For “Septuagint” read 
Vulgate. 

Talisman, p. 407.— For “ Montrose” read 
Lovelace. 

Anne of Geierstein, ii—Pp. 163, 301, for 
“Nancy” read P. 200, for “ preferred” 
read deferred. W. S. Browne. 


Parattet Lines.—Every reader of Sir W. 
Scott’s poems is familiar with the well-known 
opening lines of canto ii. of The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel :— 

“Tf thou would’st view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight,” 
Hazlitt, in his English Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases, 1869, has (p. 196) :— 
“ He who would see old Hoghton right 
Must view it by the pale moonlight. 
Higson’s MS, Coll., No. 102.” 
By Hoghton is meant Hoghton Tower, not far 
from Blackburn, F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Curtine Pay.—Mr. im Thurn, in the Jowrnal 
of the Anthropological Institute, speaks of a prac- 
tice in connexion with the Indian boatmen in 
Guiana, which, like many others, has really been 
adopted from the negroes. A boatman, having a 
complaint, said to him, “George speak me very 
bad, boss; you cut his bits” (pay in quarter- 
dollars). Seeing a friend lately from the West 
Coast of Africa, he said contracts for labour are 
made with a headman, who is security for the 
gang. (A similar system I knew of with the 
Montenegrin workmen in Europe and Asia.) The 
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alty inflicted on evildoers is to “ cut” the pay, 
n the same words, which are most likely of West 
Coast original appliance. Hype Ciarke. 


Fo.x-tore.— During the recent month of 
May at Aberystwith I noticed in some of the 
bakers’ shops that the loaves were marked with the 
sign of a cross, apparently formed by cutting across 
them with a knife previously to ing. o * 


Srrawserry Hitt.—In the particulars of the 
sale of Strawberry Hill, by Messrs. Ventom & Co., 
this month, Horace Walpole’s well-known parody 
of Pope’s lines to Addison is quoted. Pope 
wrote, in his Epistle to Addison, line 29,— 

“ A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 

And little Eagles wave their wings in gold.” 

This was in reference to a Roman medal. Wal- 
pole, when he bought the lease of Strawberry Hill, 
parodied Pope’s lines in his letter to Mr. Conway 
of June 8, 1747:— 

* A small Euphrates through the piece is rolled, 

And little finches wave their wings in gold.” 
Messrs. Ventom have given a new turn to the 
thought, for they now print it— - 

* A small Euphrates through the place is rolled, 

And little fishes wave their wings in gold.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Queries. 


We must correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Timoruy Scrissie’s “PorticaL 
—Who was Timothy Scribble, who published a 
Political Miscellany about the year 1742, dating 
from “The Peak in Derbyshire”? It is an octavo 
volume of 416 pages, and contains several poems 
of interest. The editor says in the preface, “ The 
Inquisitive will be strangely put to it to find out 
who this Tim Scribble is,” and hints that he is 
of the same family as the well-known Martinus 
Scriblerus. A little further on he has a gentle 
sneer at Swift, Evidently he fully recognized Pope’s 
— and admired his wit, but hated the man; 

nce he included not only the elaborate Epistle 
to the Duke of Chandos in 1732, intended to ex- 
pose Pope, in which, amongst other things, the 
writer says— 

“ And yet there lives (oh, shame to Human Race !) 

A wretch, who boasts within your hieart a Place : 
Who like an Adder, swoll’n with cherishing, 
Darts at his Patron his relentless sting,” 

but also the still more stinging epigram :— 

“ Let Pope no more what Chandos builds deride, 
Because he takes not Nature for his guide ; 
Since, wondrous Critic! in thy form we see 
That Nature's self may err—as well as he,” 


Many of the poems are original ; others of them 

are copied from existing publications. Amon 

them are Jane Brereton’s celebrated lines on t 
icture of Nash at Bath, Who was this Tim 
cribble ? Epwarp Sotty. 


Tne Patron Saints oF THE cHIEF CITIES, 
&c., or anp Wates.—I am preparing 
a list of these, and shall be much obliged by any 
of your readers furnishing me, direct, with the 
names of the patron saints, or reputed patrons, of 
the following places, with their emblems ; and by 
also saying where representations of them are to 
be found :— 


Albans, St, Ely Redruth 
Amesbury Evesham Ripon 
Arundel Exeter Rochester 
Asaph, St. Eye Rye 
Banbury Frome Salisbu: 
Barking Gloucester Sandwic 
Bath Grantham Shaftesbury, 
Bedford Hereford Sherborne 
Birmingham Hertford Southampton 
Bolton Hurstmonceux Southwel 
Boston Knaresborough Stamford 
Brecon Lancaster Tavistock 
Bristol Launceston Taunton 
Burnley Leeds Tewkesbury 
Bury St. Edmunds Leicester ruro 
Cambridge Leominster Twyford 
Cardiff Lichfield 
Carmarthen Lincoln akefield 
Christchurch Liskeard Waltham 
Cirencester Liverpool Wareham 
Carlisle Ludlow Wantage 
Chichester Luton Westbury 
Chertsey Malmesbury Whitby 
Dereham Manchester Wilton 
Devizes Newark Wimborne 
Dewsbury Newcastle-on-Tyne Winchelsea 
Dorchester, Ox’, Oswestry Winchester 
Dover Peterborcugh Worcester 
Dunmow Pontefract Yarmouth 
Dunstable Preston York 
David's, St, i 

J. Wairaker, 


Enfield. 


Erymotocy or Lymincton or Liminctox.— 
In biographies of Cardinal Wolsey we are told 
that his first preferment was (by the Marquis of 
Dorset in 1500) to the rectory of Lymington, in 
Somerset, where he met with the treatment that 
St. Paul did at Philippi, but for a very different 
reason, and not at all to his credit (as neither was 
his subsequent revenge for it) But if we look 
for this place in a modern gazetteer, we find no 
such town in that county, though there is a well- 
known one in Hampshire. The name of the little 
village in Somerset, near Ilchester, of which the 
great cardinal was once rector, is, in fact, now 
usually spelt Limington ; but one would like to 
know the meaning of the first syllable, lym or 
lim. Can it be connected with limpid, and is 
Prof Skeat’s remark in his Dictionary, under 
“Lymph,” applicable here; “The spelling with 
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y is due to a supposed derivation from the Greek 
vipdyn, which is probably false. The word is 
rather to be connected with the Latin limpidus, 
clear.” Perhaps I may be allowed to remark that 
there is a Welsh word of similar sound and mean- 
ing—llim or llimp=smooth or gliding. 


W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Lewis Barty, Bishop or Bangor, 1616.— 
Can any of your readers inform me whether a 

rtrait of the above bishop exists anywhere ? 

e present bishop informs me that there is none 
of him in the palace at Bangor, nor does Lord 
Anglesea, who is descended from him, appear to 
possess a portrait of him. 

W. K. W. Caary-Cunary. 

Aw Awxcrent Votume Wanrtev.—There is 
before me an original letter, addressed by the Rev. 
Dr. Alex. Geddes, author of Bardomachia, &c., to 
David, eleventh Earl of Buchan (founder of the 
Scottish Society of Antiquaries), and dated from 
London, July 28, 1791. It is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of literary and antiquarian matters which 
had already been under the consideration of these 
gentlemen. One paragraph runs :— 

“Tf Captain Anderson have made no mistake in the 

rt of the date of the book of Prints in the Monaste 

of Paraclete, it must be a very great curiosity indeed. 
hope his information is accurate. If I go next Spring 
into France, as I now purpose, I will not fail to examine 
this matter to the bottom, and let your Lordship know 
the result.” 

Lord Buchan’s endorsement on this lettér is as 
follows :— 

“T understood from Capt. Anderson of the 55th Regt., 

who visited me at Dryburgh, that there was in the Para- 
clete, or a certain religious house in the neighbourhood 
of Chalons, in France, a volume of drawings of very old 
date in which were many of the Scots Abbeys, &c., prior 
to the Reformation,” 
There is nothing in the earl’s correspondence to 
show the result of any inquiry that may have been 
made regarding this “ great curiosity.” It is just 
possible that some one of your readers at home or 
abroad may know something of the volume in 
question. Fercusson, Lieut.-Col. 


Ayye Botrry.—Upon what authority does Miss 
Fanny Kemble base her statement that Anne 
Boleyn possessed superfluous fingers and toes? 
The passage in question occurs in her Notes on 
some of Shakespeare's Plays, D’Ancy Power. 

8t. holomew’s Hospital. 


A or travellers on 
the Rhine have seen at Cologne the two stone 
horses’ heads which peep from the window of the 
top floor of a house in the Neumarkt, and have 
been told the legend they commemorate. The 
wife of a citizen who had been buried in the vault 
of the Church of the Holy Apostles awoke from 


her deathlike trance and returned to the house of 
her husband, who declared, beholding the appari- 
tion, that he would sooner believe that his oes 
could gallop up to the roof of his house than that 
one should rise again from the dead. Scarcely 
had he spoken the words when horses’ hoofs were 
heard mounting the stairs, and soon their heads 
were seen looking out of the window of the upper 
story. My query is this: How does the modern 
rationalizing critic explain the architect’s intention 
in placing these horses’ heads in the strange posi- 
tion in which we now see them ? L, A. Rk 

Pe “N. & Q.,” 6th 8, iv. 344, 518; v. 117, 159, 195, 

3 vi, 209, 355.) 


Georce Extor’s “Spanish Grrsy.”—Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” tell me the meaning of zin- 
cala, which George Eliot uses so often in her poem 
The Spanish Gypsy? I am conversant with the 
Spanish language, and the word for gipsy is 
gitana. Meadows’s Spanish Dictionary does not 
mention the word. Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 

[Another word for gipsy. Cf. Borrow’s The Zincali ; 
or, an Account of the Gipsves in Spain. ] 


Armicer Famity.—I shall be grateful to any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” who will tell me where I can 
meet with a pedigree of this family. I am not 
aware that there are any persons now living bear- 
ing this very uncommon surname. A branch of 
this family was to be found in Essex or Hertford- 
shire at the end of the seventeenth century 
and the beginning of the eighteenth, and I am 
anxious to know in what ish, Thomas and 
Jeremiah were favourite Christian names. John, 
the father of Thomas, and probably the son of 
Jeremiah Armiger, settled in poe My and was 
living at Rotherhithe in 1751; his last male de- 
scendant died in 1844, aged sixty-three. Perhaps 
some reader of “ N. & Q.” may be able to inform 
me if this branch of the Armiger family could 
trace descent from Thomas Armiger of Canington 
in Suffolk, who was living in 1634. Genera 
(Robert) Armiger was governor of the fort of 
Landguard in 1768-70. M. ve P. 

(Best, Gen, Armory, 1878, gives four coats for this 
name. 


B. F. Foster—He was the author of Double 
Entry Elucidated, of which the twelfth edition 
was published in 1881 by Bell & Sons. This 
work is, I believe, the standard in use in the 
London Board Schools. About 1840, I am in- 
formed, Mr. Foster kept a bookseller’s shop in the 
Strand, and there introduced the earliest children’s 
copybooks with faint tracings of various writings 
to be gone over by the pupil. Can the date of 
Mr. Foster’s death be given, and information as 
to the present existence or dispersion of a collec- 
tion of 156 works on book-keeping which the 
author possessed and described? Fruitless in- 
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uiries have been made at the Probate Court, the 
Department, and through the 

ublishers, to trace Mr, Foster’s death or present 
locality. W. C. J. 

[The first edition of the work in question is probably 
in the British Museum. } 


Tue Cotpstream Guarps.—When, and why, 
were the Coldstream Guards granted the Bruns- 
wick star; and why are the 29th Foot the only 
other regiment privileged to wear it on their 
pouches? Was it given them on the same occa- 
sion ? H. Everarp. 


Cuartrs Matuews.—Is anything known con- 
cerning a certain Charles Mathews, an obscure 
travelling comedian, mentioned in the Life of his 
celebrated namesake, the “elder Charles”? Where 
was he born? The Mathews unknown to fame 

rformed in the West of England; and in the 
— of the renowned Charles Mathews the 
elder frequent mention is made of the annoyance 
caused by this coincidence of name and profession, 

PoRTHMINSTER. 


James FisuEr, oF Dertrorp.—Can any of your 
readers give me information about the above? In 
some papers in my possession he is described as of 
Deptford, and his wife as Ann Ireland, of Norwich. 
He owned the Priory, Reigate, and left an only 
daughter, Ann, who married Arthur Jones, of the 
Middle Temple, Oct. 22, 1761, at St. Dunstan’s-ih- 
the West. In the register she is described as of 
the parish of Dorking. What was his profession ? 
Is there a monument or tablet to his memory in 
any church in Deptford? What were his arms? 

W. J. Jones, 

Albury, Ware, Herts. 


LomparDy Portars.—Can anybody assign any 
reasons for the frequent presence of Lombardy 
poplars near old houses? In North Shropshire 
and Cheshire when driving about the country one 
sees a poplar in the distance ; on nearing the tree 
an old cottage or house is invariably found within 
a few yards of it. Lombardy poplars are rarely 
found as hedgerow trees, and never in woods or 
growing in masses. Was the timber used for any 
special purpose, or were the trees planted near 
houses for look-out purposes ? 

Roptyson, 

Frankton Grange, Shrewsbury. 


Wittiam Lyycn, or Gatway, ALDERMAN OF 
Sournampron.—He was alive in 1579. When 
did he die? Either he or his son gave a benefac- 
tion to the above town, 

J. Sirvester Davies. 

Viearage, Enfield Highway, 


ApmiraL Sir Hawkins, 1520-95.— 


What children had he, when were they born, and 
to whom were they married ? 


Burke mentions 


only a son, Sir Richard Hawkins. Mag. Brit., 
iii. 85-6, copies from his monument in St. 
Dunstan’s, London, a long inscription, composed 
by his widow, which may answer the question ; 
but I do not find the book in our libraries. 
8. P. May. 
Newton, Mass., U.S.A. 


Heratpry.—I should be very grateful if any 
one could name for me the following arms: one 
of the coats quartered by Kirton—Ar., a fesse 
between three hawks’ hoods gules. 

V. I. C. Sairz. 

Aubrey House, Twickenham. 


Sir Peter Jackxsoy, Kyt.—Burke states that 
he died in 1731, leaving issue by his wife, a 
daughter of Sir Peter Vandeput, Bart., and that 
he was supposed to be a descendant of the Jack- 
sons of Whitby, who entered their pedigree on 
the occasion of Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, 
1666, Can any one give further information re- 
specting his descent, or say what arms he bore ? 

W. F. Marsa Jackson, 


Avutnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
“Ich komme ich weiss nicht woher 
Ich gehe ich weiss nicht wohin 
Es wundert mich das ich so fréhlich bin.” 
Evidently a somewhat inexact recollection of Heine's 
“ Ich bin ich weiss nicht was,” &c.] 
“ They reared no trophy o’er his grave, 
They bade no requiem flow ; oa 
What left they there to tell the brave 
That a warrior sleeps below?” 
CeLer ET AUDAX, 


« Now all is changed, and halcyon days 

Succeed the feudal baron’s sway, 

And Trade with Arts and Peace appears 

To bless fair Scotia’s happier day.” 
The above lines appeared in the Zmperial Gazetteer of 
Scotland, under the head of “ Teviotdale,” and are being 
inscribed upon a building, following the four lines com- 
mencing “Sweet Teviot, on thy silver tide,” by Sir 
Walter Scott. As they cannot be traced to Sir Walter, 
the question is constantly asked, Who can the author be? 

Water Larne. 


Replies. 


COLOURS IN THE ARMY, 
(6 8, vii. 286, 351.) 

In Grose’s Military Antiquities, vol. i. p. 323, 
there is a chapter on the clothing of troops, from 
which it appears that nothing is known of the 
early style. The clothing was not furnished by 
Government, and therefore was not uniform, In 
several writs to the sheriffs they are directed to 
send the soldiers “clothed with a suit,” but 
nothing is said as to make or colour. 

When soldiers were furnished by indenture, an 
Act was passed, 18 Hen. VI., authorizing the captain 
to stop part of a soldier’s pay for his clothing only. 


q 
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In the reigns of Edw. VI. and Philip and Mary 
Acts were passed for the livery coats of yeomen. 
Before this, as at the battle of St. Albans, the 
armies were distinguished by badges, and fre- 
quently the soldiers wore distinguishing scarves. 

A curious MS. in the College of Arms contains 
the orders of the Duke of Norfolk for clothing a 
force for Henry VIII. “ fotemen’s cotes of blew 
clothe garded with redde clothe,” and “ the right 
hose to be all red, and the lefte to be blew,” with 
a broad red stripe down it. But by a letter from 
Thomas, Lord Wharton, to Francis, Lord Shrews- 
bury, the colour at that time appears to have been 
generally white. 

In the reign of Elizabeth (1584) there was a 
change of colour, the lords in council directing the 
soldier to have “ also a cassocke of some motley or 
other sadd grene coller, or russet.” The queen 
also directed that the cavalry should have “ redd 
clokes, lined, without sleeves, and of length to 
the knee.” But in the details of all the soldier is 
to have, summer and winter, colour is not men- 
tioned. 

In an original contract, 1693, in Brit. Mus., 
Harl. MS. 6844, the clothier contracts to furnish 
private sentinels and sergeants with “grey coat 
and breeches,” drummers with “purple coat and 

breeches.” 

t must be remembered that until the Caroline 
period the similarity of colour would not meet 
with much attention, as the uniformity of troops 
was shown in arms . — which were the 
men’s own property, the differences on opposin 
sides being scarves or badges. 

Uniformity of dress grew, I have always thought, 
as armour disappeared ; and, so far as I have been 
able to find out, we may take Charles I.’s reign as 
a certain early period for regular coloured uniform 
coats for regiments. 

Old Brian Twyne kept a diary during part of 
1642-3 here in Oxford at the commencement of 
the rebellion, and A. 4 Wood has embodied it in 
his Annals; but it was printed in extenso by Tom 
Hearne at the end of his edition of the Dunstable 
Chronicle. In speaking of the arrival of Parlia- 
mentary troops, he says, “Thurseday, 22 Sept., 
there came into Oxford, about foure o’clock in 
the afternoone, a foot regiment of blewe coate 
soldiers, in number about 450, from Tame or 
Aylesbury, but originally from Lundon and beyond 
Lundon also as is supposed,” &c. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday “came in many more pedites, &c. ; 
there were 8 or 10 auntients of them of a purple 
cullour, with the armes of England and 7 starres 
in the feild ; every auntient had an hundred men 
under it ; and there had come in 6 hundred before 
in the forenoone and more ; so that there lay in the 
Towne that night about 3,000 soldiers.” 

Some marched out next day. But that russet 
was a prevailing colour appears from a note a few 


days later of a sort of free fight in “ high street, 
at Carfoxe, and about the Starre,” between “ the 
blewe coates and russett coates,” and both seem 
to have given much trouble in getting them out of 
the place. 

In 1643 Charles was establishing himself in 
Oxford and forming magazines. 

“The Magazin for armes and gun was in newe 
colledge, and the Magazin for vittells in the Gild hall, 
and for corne in the schooles; so the Magazin for cloth 
was in the Musicke School. and in the Astronomy schoole 
adjoining to it. That day allso were a great many Taylers, 
as well foreigners as Townsmen, set on worke to cutt out 
these coates to the number of 4,000 or 5,000 (as I was 
told), which were presently afterward put forth to the 
Taylers here Tababitants, and to strangers within ten 
— oo called into Oxford, to be made up and 

nished,” &c. 


The colour of the cloth is not given here, but we 
may conclude that it was of the two royal colours, 
as on the occasion of the queen’s visit to Oxford 
in the following July we learn that the king and 
queen rode in from Edgehill on Thursday the 13th, 
and that on Saturday “all the common soldiers 
were newe apparalled, some in red coates, breeches, 
and mounteers, and some all in blewe.” 

With the Restoration and the commencement of 
a “standing army,” “the king’s livery” colours 
became the uniform colours for ever. 

From 1660, or the date of the raising of a corps, 
the colour has been called “scarlet”; and two 
regiments raised before the Restoration were so 


The 1st Foot—known as the Royals, now as the 
Royal Scots—have existed from 1633, when they 
were Le Régiment de Douglas ; but I find the first 
date of scarlet and white facings as 1678. Colonel 
Monk’s Regiment of Foot (the Coldstream Guards) 
was raised in 1650, and wore scarlet and green 
facings ; the latter were changed to blue in 1685. 

The red period may be taken, then, as 1660 
when the army consisted of, first, the household 
corps, consisting of the Body Guards and Horse 
Guards, the former divided into companies of two 
hundred men each, the latter regimented and con- 
taining eight troops of seventy men each ; next, 
horse and dragoons ; thirdly, the foot guards, two 
regiments, partly musketeers, partly pikemen. The 
musketeers wore red coats Lonel up with light 
blue; the pikemen had coats of a silver colour 
also turned up with light blue. Fourthly, the 
infantry of the line, all clothed in red coats ; for, 
as Mr. Gleig, the late Chaplain-General, says, in 
his Military History, “red being the royal livery, 
seems by this time (temp. Charles II.) to have been 
adopted as the most appropriate colour in which 
to array the king’s soldiers.” I need hardly say 
that our dark green for riflemen was ado 
from German Jagers in 1797, when the 5th Bat- 
talion, 60th, was raised. Gisses Ricavp, 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 
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Some light is thrown upon the question raised 
by Mrs. Sesnean? concerning the coloured regi- 
ments during the Civil War, in a very scarce little 
Cavalier squib, entitled “A Case for the City- 
Spectacles, Printed in the Yeere 1648,” 4to. 

p. 16. The unknown author, in a vein of rollick- 
A impudence, attacks the officers of Cromwell’s 
army by name in their weakest points, some of 
his anecdotes being broadly amusing, and illustra- 
tive of the wit and manners of that time. Having 
had a tilt at the Lord Mayor (of whom he relates 
a ludicrous incident, in which “‘ the Rosem 
Idoll in Cornhill” is made to figure), he turns his 
attention to the army, thus:— 

“So I tooke my leave of his Worship & from the 

hemme of his Gowne I descend to the skirts of the 
Buffe Jacket, where I must sit a while and enquire 
whether my Spectacles see equally on both sides.” 
The use of the words “ Buffe Jacket” to designate 
the army in general terms is here significant. 
After various “ flouts and jeers” at a Roundhead 
opponent in the pamphleteering line, he says:— 

“In the blew Regiment he brings in Underwood the 
Tobacco-seller, who lookes as if he fed on nothing but 
Mundung, and the stalkes grew out at his chin, take 
away Under and there remaines Wood, adde Cocke and 
that will spell his behaviour at Abbington; for there 
like a bird of valour hee did most couragiously hide his 

kscombe,” 
Here, then, is a blue regiment in addition to Mrs. 
Scarverr’s list, and it is followed by her own 
“colour.” “ Next Blackwell is excepted against : 
Iam not acquainted with the man,” &c.; and a 
inal note informs the reader, “‘ He looks in his 
t Coat like a Jack a Lent new trim’d.” 
Atrrep WALLIS. 


In the great Civil War of the seventeenth 
century, if we may believe Macaulay’s essay on 
Lord Nugent's Memorials of Hampden, the colour 
of the uniform of Hampden’s regiment was green: 

“ His men were known by their green uniform and by 
their standard, which bore on one side the watchword 
of the Parliament, ‘God with us,’ and on the other the 
device of Hampden, ‘ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 

Unless I am mistaken, the uniform of the Buck- 
inghamshire Yeomanry Cavalry is at the present 
moment green in colour. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tue Arms or THe Porss (6% §, vi. 81, 271, 
200, 354, 413, 545; vii. 196)—Benedict XIII. 
(Orsini, 1724-1730).—The blazon of this Pope’s 
arms, as given by Mr. Everarp Green at the first 
reference, requires some modification. Per pale ; 
(1) Bendy of six gu. and arg., on a chief of the 
second a rose of the first, barbed and seeded or ; 
this chief soutenu by another of the third, thereon 
an eel naiant wavy fessways az. arms are 


those of the great Roman house of Orsini, the 


upper chief being for Rosenberg, their principalit; 
in Carinthia, the lower chief for the county ot 
Anguillara. This blazon both with the 
French one of Rietstap—*“ Bandé de gu. et d’arg.; 
au chef du sec. ch. d’une rose de gu. et soutenu 
d’une trangle d’or, ch. d’une anguille ondoyante 
d’azur”—and with the Latin one of Chifflet : 
** Scutum sexies argento et minio oblique dextror- 
sum teniatum, caput Scuti argenteum rosa coccinea 
auro gemmata impressum: idem caput sustenta- 
tum aurea transversa tenia, quee cerulea anguilla 
est exarata” (Arma Gentilitia Equitum Ordinis 
Velleris Aurei, No. 267, p. 157). See also Sieb- 
macher, Wappenbuch, vol. i. p. 8, where the arms 
of Orsini, Furst v. Rosenberg, are given, but with- 
out the eel of Anguillara. Rietstap and Siebmacher 
agree in making the bendy to commence with gu., 
in which also concurs the plate of the arms of 
Benedict XIV. as given by Triers, Hinleitung 
au der Wapen-Kunst, p. 759 (where, as I have 
already noted, 6" §. vi. 413, the arms of Bene- 
dict XIII. are impaled by Pope Lambertini as 
arms of patronage). These arms impale (2) Vert. 
a castle arg. the port az. for the Duchy of Gravina, 
the Pope being a member of the family of the 
dukes of Orsini Gravina. As Benedict XIII, 
entered the Dominican Order in 1667, his shield 
bears the impaled coat of Orsini Gravina abatssé 
under a chief of the Dominican arms ; these are, 
Sa., out of an open crown or, a palm branch and a 
branch of garden lilies slipped ppr., in chief an 
estoile or; and on a point in base arg. a hound 
holding in its mouth a blazing torch, all ppr. I 
do not see the “ monde ou globe croisée” to which 
Menétrier refers in the following passage :— 

“L’Ordre des Freres Prescheurs, instituez par 8, 
Dominique, portent d'argent chappé de sable, qui sont 
les couleurs de leur habit. Quelques-uns ajoitent sur 
l’argent un chien tenant un flambeau entre les dents, 
dont il éclaire un Monde ou Globe croisée. Ce qui se 
rapporte 4 la vision qu’eust la mére de ce S. quand elle 
le portoit. D’autres y ajoditent oo et des lys avec 
une couronne au dessus pour les yres et leurs saints 
Vierges.”—Recherches du Blason, p. 181, Paris, 1673. 
See also Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, p. 376. The Papal shield is sometimes 
divided per fess (as by Triers, loc. cit.), and the 
Dominican arms occupy all the upper portion 
thereof. 

eagle displayed chequy arg. and sa.,cr. or. In 
“N. & Q.,” 6" S. vi. 271, Miss Busx asserts that 
Conti is not a family name. I venture to think 
that, whatever may have been the case with 
to the earlier popes who are mentioned by her, she 
is mistaken so far as concerns Innocent XIII. 
The Conti, who bear the arms above given, are a 
7 old and noble family in the Romagna. In 
Siebmacher, Wappenbuch, vol. iv. pl. 2, are the 
arms of the Counts Conti (identical with those 
given above, except that the chequers are rather 
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lozenges, and they are tinctured, as I have some- 
times seen the arms of the Pope, orand sa.). There 
are other families of the name who bear different 
arms in other parts of Italy. 

Clement XI. (Albani, 1700-1721).—Az., a fesse 
between an estoile (sometimes of five points) in 
chief, and in base a mount of three coupeaux or. 
On the gold zechine of Cardinal Albani as Camer- 
lengo, sede vacante, in 1740, the estoile has six 
straight rays. 

Innocent XII. (Pignatelli, 1691-1700). — Or, 
three earthen pots with handles sa. Miss Busx 
has quite correctly pointed out (6 S, vi. 271) 
that these are not “drinking cups,” but ordinary 
jugs or pipkins, and that the coat is an allusive 
or canting one. In the supplement to Siebmacher’s 
Wappenbuch, vol. vi., the pots are drawn like beer 
jugs, each with a single handle, and this is the 
usual manner of their representation in Italy ; 
but in Maurice, Blason des Armoiries de tous les 
Chevaliers de la Toison d’Or, the arms of Joanna 
Pignatello, daughter of Camillo, Duca di Monte 
Leone, are drawn with squat two-handled pots, 
and they so appear in the quartered shield of Don 
Carlos d’Arragon, Duca di Terra Nova, &c. (No. 
ccxcrx.). But in the shield of Don Ettore Pigna- 
tello (No. cccoxt.) the pots have single handles, 
those in chief turned outward. 

Alexander VIII. (Ottoboni, 1689-1691).—Per 
bend az. and vert, over all a bend arg. A chief 
of the empire. On these arms I have no remark 
to make, except that they appear on the medal, 
No. 342, in the Papal series of the medals exhi- 
bited in the King’s Library, in the British Museum. 

Joun Woopwarp, 


Montrose. 
(To be continued.) 


“Tae Sanctuary or A Trovstep 
(6 S. vii. 266).—The author of this little book 
was Sir John Hayward, or Haywarde, a somewhat 
voluminous writer, who was educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of LL.D. His 
first publication was The First Part of the Life 
and Raigne of King Henry the IV., Lond. 4to., 
1599. This, unfortunately for him, was dedicated 
to Robert, Earl of Essex, with the words “Great 
thou art in Hope, greater in expectation of future 
time.” This much displeased the queen, who 
desired Lord Bacon to read the book and search 
for treason. There were passages referring to here- 
ditary succession to the throne, but Bacon found 
no treason, only that the writer had stolen much 
from Tacitus (Bacon’s A pophthegms, 22). This saved 
Hayward’s life, but he was committed to prison, 
and he suffered a tedious imprisonment for his 
unseasonable publication (Camden’s Annals, 1601). 
After the accession of King James he was released 
and held in honour as a learned and godly man. 
In 1603 he published a quarto treatise, The Right 


of Succession Asserted; in 1604, A Treatise on the 
Union of the Two Realms of England and Scot- 
land ; and in 1606, Report of a Discourse concern- 
ing Supreme Power in Affaires of Religion. These 
books pleased King James, and in 1610, when the 
king founded his college of Chelsea, he nominated 
as the two historians W. Camden, Clarencieux, and 
John Hayward, LL.D. In 1613 Hayward pub- 
lished The Lives of the Three Norman Kings, 
dedicated to Charles, Prince of Wales. In 1616 
he published the volume described by Mr. 
WiiaMs, entitled The Sanctuarie of a Troubled 
Soule, by Jo. Hayward, Lond., printed by George 
Purslow, 1616. Engraved title by W. Hole, hay- 
ing at foot the portrait of the author with the 
figures 52, presumably his age (both Granger and 
Bromley give wrong dates to this portrait), 
Epistle dedicatorie to Abp. Abbot, 3 pages, Ad- 
vertisement to the reader, part i., 15 pages, and 
part ii., 20 pages. A verse from Homer, 1 page. 
Contents, 4 pages. A preliminary prayer, 14 pages, 
Pp. 1-333. Prayer for the author, 4 pages, 
Part ii., title, with date 1616. To the reader, 10 
pages, Contents, 2 pages. Pp. 1-421. The book 
is in a small duodecimo, having twenty-four pages 
to the sheet. In 1619 Hayward was knighted at 
Whitehall by King James, In 1621 he published 
David's Tears, which was reprinted in 1622, 1623, 
and 1636. In1623he published Christ’s Prayer upon 
the Crosse, and in 1624 Of Supremacie in A aires of 
Religion, Hayward died at his house in the paris 

of Great St. Bartholomew, London, on June 27, 
1627, and was buried in the parish church there. 
After his death, in 1630, there was published The 
Life and Raigne of King Edward the Sixt, with 
an engraved frontispiece by Vaughan and a por- 
trait of the author by W. Pass; and in 1840 the 
Camden Society printed from a MS. in the Harleian 
collection The Annals of Queen Elizabeth. Wood, 
in his Fasti Oxonienses, says that Hayward “ was 
accounted a learned and godly man, better read in 
theological authors than in those belonging to his 
own profession.” Strype observes that he “ must 
be read with caution; that his style and language 
is good, and so is his fancy; but that he uses it 
too much for an historian, which puts him some- 
times on making speeches for others which they 
never spake, and relating matters which perhaps 
they never thought on.” Bishop Kennet, who 
printed Hayward’s life of Edward VI. in his folio 
History of England, 1706, quite endorses this 
opinion, and considers that throughout his History 
of Henry IV. he is a professed speech-maker. In 
his theological writings there is a racy vigour 
which is often quaint, and sometimes very attrac- 
tive. I do not think any of them can be called 
scarce. The Sanctuary, described by Ma. 
Wiuiams, is clearly not the first issue, but the 
copy has an especial interest on account of the 
MS, notes. There was a later edition, printed in 
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1620, and another in quarto in 1623, having a 
portrait by Pass, a —¢ of which Lowndes men- 
tions as selling for 1, 14s. It is probable that 
Hayward had incorporated in this such additions 
or changes as he deemed desirable. The edition 
of 1616 is generally described as the first, but it is 
probable that there were several previously. At 
the end of the edition of 1620 Hayward added an 
epilogue, commencing “And thus after twenty 
yeeres growth and almost so many impressions 
this booke is now come to the full stature, and I 
take my last leave either for altering or encreasing 
it hereafter.” From this it would appear that the 
book was written about 1600, and first printed 
shortly afterwards. Probably it first came out 
anonymously, and possibly it had then a different 
title. There were also other editions printed in 
1632 and 1649. Epwarp Sotty. 


The best and fullest account of Sir John Hay- 
ward, Knt., LL.D., is contained in the interesting 
introduction by Mr. John Bruce to Hayward’s 
Annals of the First Four Years of the Reign of 

Elizabeth, printed in 1840 for the Camden 
iety. The catalogue of his works comprises 
ten separate —— Mr. Bruce mentions 
editions of Sanctuarie, all in 12mo., with 
these dates, 1616, 1618, 1623, 1632, 1650. I 
— an edition “London, Printed by George 
lovv, 1631.” In one of Mr. Wilson’s cata- 
logues, 1878, a copy of the 1616 edition, described 
as “ perfect,” was offered for eighteen shillings. 
J. Incite Dreper. 


Anoto-Saxon Noumerats (6 vii. 365).— 
I wish to add an illustration or two to Pror. 
Sxear’s note on this subject. His explanation of 
the prefix hund to the numerals after 60 is the 
most probable way of accounting for a singular 
peculiarity in the A.-S. scale. Its connexion with 
the higher French numerals is not so clear. The 
vigesimal scale prevails in all the Celtic tongues, 
and it is most likely that from this source the 
French language drew its clumsy phraseology. 
After twenty the Cymric proceeds : 20, ugain ; 30, 
degarugain (ten and twenty); 36, un-ar-pymtheg- 
ar-ugavn (one and fifteen and twenty); 40, deu-gain 
(two twenties); 80, pedwar ugain (four twenties); 
90, deg-ar-pedwar — (ten and four twenties). 

_ Diez, quoted by Pott (Die Quinare und Vige- 
simale Ziahlmethode), says, speaking of French 
numeration, “ Die Lat. methode erstreckt sich nur 
bis 60. Die iibrigen Zehner werden durch Addi- 
tion umschrieben. Die Art zu zihlen ist uralt, 
doch brauchte man friiher daneben auch septante, 
nonante, selten huitante.” It may be mentioned 
in passing that septante, huitante, and nonante are 
still in use in the Channel Islands. Pott con- 

urch die grosse Aehnlichkeit der Zahlungsmethode 
in Basbreton inlich gemacht,” 


There does not appear in the French language 
any adoption of the long hundred or of the duo- 
decimal scale. The reckoning by twenties is 
carried on far beyond 120. Thus Joinville, 
“ Quant je arivai en Cypre il ne me fu demouré 
de remenant que douze vins (240) livres de tour- 
nois.” Again, in Commines, “‘ Y perdit quatorze 
vingt homes.” 

The Celtic languages present interesting ex- 
amples of the primitive quinary notation, which 
survives in the Greek word weurd(w, to count, 
literally to number by fives :— 

“ His herd 
Of Phoce numbering first, he will pass through 
And sum them all by fives.” - Od. iv, 412, 
Thus, after passing ten up to fourteen, fifteen 
begins a new series— g, 15; wnarpymtheg, 
16 (one and fifteen) ; rpymtheg, 17 (two and 
fifteen), &c. 

Of the duodecimal scale we find only a trace in 
the High Ger. elf zwélf, Goth. ainlif, tvalif, one 
left, two left. In the Low German it was more 
developed, but principally was carried out in the 
Norse dialects. Vigfusson says :— 

“ The Scandinavians of the heathen time (and perhaps 
also all Teutonic people) seem to have known only a 
duodecimal hundred (12x10=120). At that time 100 
was expressed by Ulph. tathund-tathund (ten tens), 
With the introduction of Christianity came in the 
decimal hundred, the two being distinguished by adjec- 
tolf-raett hundrath=120, and tiraett hundrath= 


The two have run side by side down to the present 
time in Iceland. The Icelandic farmer counts his 
flocks and the fisherman his takings by the duo- 
decimal scale. Even among ourselves the long or 
duodecimal hundred of 120 has lingered in many 
transactions both of weight and measure. The 
dozen and its square the gross (144) constitute the 
measure by which many important articles are 
distributed to the public. There are 12 inches 
lineal and 144 square inches to the foot ; and in 
the calculation of areas and artificers’ work the 
duodecimal mode of computation still maintains 
its ground. The origin of the duodecimal system 
is veiled in obscurity. The decimal mode of 
counting is clear enough from the fact of our 
having ten fingers, and it has been conjectured 
that the hand, plus the fingers, counted for six, 
and the two hands for twelve. Any development 
of this kind was checked by the adoption of the 
Roman scale, which, however, could not prevent 
the continuance of the multiples of twelve already 
adopted. See further Pott’s Zihlmethode, and 
Grimm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, chap. xi. 
J. A, Picton, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Surrenper By A Straw (6""§, vi. 534; vii. 218, 
253, 374).—It appears to me that R. R. has, un- 
intentionally, caused confusion in regard to this 
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subject. The “breaking of o straw,” which he 

uotes from the English translation of the A poph- 
Sem of Erasmus, can have no connexion with 
the symbolism found in Dr. Jessorr’s quotation. 
Erasmus’s Latin words are simply, “ Predico...... 
brevi inter Platonem ac Dionysium futuram simul- 
tatem,” which make it clear that “to break a 
straw” here means “to have a row.” It would 
be well, therefore, if, in the further discussion, 
this expression were kept separate from “ surrender 

a straw. 

Mr. Noreare’s allusions to the Lex Salica and 
Iex Ripuaria, in connexion with his remark that 
he could find no trace of the breaking of the 
symbol, induce me to write a few lines in the hope 

they may be of some use if the discussion is 
continued. From the Lex Salica (one of the 
earliest documents in Medieval Latin) it a 
that the Salian Franks used, as far as the Latin 
versions of their law tell us, six symbols : (1) the 
festuca (=culmus, calamus, stipula, which appear 
in later documents); (2) the fustis alninus or 
salicinus; (3) the chrenecruda (most probably= 
herba pura of the Romans); (4) the _— (5) 
the denarius ; (6) the beudus (table) and pultes. 

The festuca is, of course, the symbol which 
7 concerns us. It is mentioned: (a) in 
ch, xlvi. (I refer to my own edition of the Salic 
Law, published by Mr. Murray), which treats of 
the transfer of property (just like Dr. Jessorr’s 
quotation) ; here the transferrer threw the festuca 
into the lap or bosom of the transferee ; (5) in 
ch. L, which treats of an unpaid debt or an un- 
redeemed pledge; here the festuca was 
by the itor while he called upon the magistrate 
to proceed legally against his debitor (though it 
is not ex a we must presume that 
the festuca held by the creditor had been received 
from his debitor as a pledge); (c) in 

Ixxviii., § 6, where a person who becomes 
surety for another hands a festuca to some person 
not named ; (d) in the same chapter, § 7, where 
the —— proceeds, with a festuca, to the 
house of a person who was unwilling to satisfy the 
law. Ido not quite see whence festuca had 
come in this last case. 

In none of these cases is there question of 
breaking the symbol. But the breaking of symbol 
(2) is described in ch, lx., which treats of a person 
who wished to separate himself from his relatives 
(his clan). Such a person had to proceed to the 
mallum or judicial assembly, and, in the nce 
of the magistrate, “quatuor fustes alninos (al. 
salicinos) super caput suum frangere debet,” and 
throw them into the four corners of the court. 
The Latinity of the Salic law is rather awkward, 
and so it is in this paragraph, but it may be 
assumed that the party to break one fustis into 
Sour pieces. Symbol (3) also implied abreaking, scat- 
bering, throwing about, but we need not speak of 


it here, nor of the other symbols, as they do not 
come, I think, within the range of the present 
question. 

As regards the Lex Ripuaria the festuca seems 
to have been the regular symbol for all kinds of 
transactions (“De quacunque causa festuca interces- 
serit,” tit. 71), though it is only once distinctly 
mentioned (in tit. 30, 1), at the trial of a slave, 
The alapas donare and torquere auriculas of tit. 60 
at the purchase of ay must not be forgotten, 
though I need not discuss them here. 

Instead of Heineccius (quoted by Mr. Nor- 
GaTE), Grimm’s Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer should 
be consulted, where the subject is ably handled. 
I only think it necessary to add that the Latin 
versions of the Lex Salica are evident translations 
from an original Frankish text, of which the Mal- 
berg glosses are the only remains. The Lex Ri- 

ria is more or less an imitation of the Salic 

w, and evidently not a translation. 

J. H, Hessets, 


Lraxcaut Cuurcu, (6" §, 
vii. 393).—S. H. is evidently not well acquainted 
with the little disused church of Llancaut or its 
surroundings. He states that the only difference 
between the nave and chancel is by a few inches 
rise in the floor of the latter, whereas there is a 
massive chancel arch, and the chancel itself is 
about a foot narrower than the nave. The area of 
the little ruined church is, nave, 18ft. by 13ft., 
chancel, 16ft. 9in. by 11ft. 10in. This, together 
with the thickness of the arch (which is 2ft. 5in.), 
makes the total length of the church 37ft. lin. 
Twenty years ago the nave was pewed throughout, 
with pulpit, reading desk, and clerk’s desk ; also 
two square pews in the chancel, together with 
many rudely made benches, to accommodate the 
comparatively large congregation which occasion- 
ally came up, when the tide served, in boats from 
Chepstow. Liancaut is one of the most — 
spots on the beautiful river Wye, and is 
worth a visit from any one who may chance to be 
in the neighbourhood of Chepstow, two and a half 
miles distant. Mr. » in his Strigulensia, 
says:— 

“ It is impossible to conceive any situation more fit to 
=—_ the mind back to the period of the early British 
Anchorites than the position of this rude fabric, in one 
of the most romantic crooks of the Wye, overhung b 
precipices and surrounded by woods, which still exten 
almost continuously, to the actual Forest of Dean, and 
justify the appellation of Llancaut, or the church of the 
wood, Tradition states it to be one of the most ancient 
places of worship in the district, and its romantic and 
sequestered site still retains many of the attractions 
that might be su “S likely to have tempted a pupil 
of the schools of t. David, or of St. Iltut of Liantwit, 
with both of which places lines of Roman Way gave 
communication.” 


The old leaden Norman font, of which there are 
but three or four, I believe, remaining, is removed 
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for safety to Tidenham, one mile distant, where 
there exists another and in better preservation. 
Mr. Ormerod states concerning these :— 

“The Tidenham font is any perfect, and pre- 
vious to late alterations, during which it was removed to 
a Baptistery under the tower, stood on ashort cylindrical 

“column with plain projecting base and cap; but that of 
Liancaut has suffered much damage besides loss of two 
of the original twelve compartments. This latter font 
is placed on a column with a projecting plinth, circular 
in its lower part and octagonal above, very rudely cut, 
and apparently adapted to the reduced diameter of the 
font. In other points resemblance between the two fonts 
is exact.” 

‘In the churchyard of Llancaut there is the base 
of an old cross on two massive steps, and part of 
the stone shaft. The floor of the church is almost 
wholly covered with gravestones, some of which 
are very ancient. Percy Burp. 

Tiden Vicarage, Chepstow. 


James II. at Panis (6% §, vii. 48).—According 
to Jesse, in his Court of England under the 
Stuarts (London, 1855), vol. ii. p. 463, King James, 
who died at St. Germains on Sept. 16, 1701, ex- 

ressly desired in his will that he should be buried 
n the parish church there, that his funeral should 
be only such as was usual for a country gentleman, 
and that his only monument should be a plain 
slab, with the words “ Here lies King James” en- 
ved on it. These injunctions were disregarded 

y Louis XIV.; the remains of the dethroned 
sovereign were embalmed on the day of his death, 
and his obsequies were conducted with regal cere- 
a “His body,” says Jesse, “was inhumed 
in the parish church of St, Germains, his bowels 
in the English College at St. Omer, his brains and 
the fleshy part of his head were sent to the Scots 
College at Paris, and what remained after this 
singular distribution was interred in the English 
Benedictine Monastery in that city.” A writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, noticing Madame Campana 
de Cavelli’s Derniers Stuarts & Saint-Germain 
(July, 1872), says that the king’s body, “ enclosed 
in several coffins, was deposited unburied in the 
church of the English Benedictines (in Paris), to 
await its future translation to the chapel of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey ”; adding, that 
“the inner parts of the body of James II. were 
distributed as follows: his heart at Chaillot, his 
brain to the Scotch College, while his entrails were 
divided between the English Collegeat St. Omerand 
the parish church at St. Germains.” In the same 
article there is an account by an eye-witness of the 
breaking open of the coffins containing James II.’s 
body at the Benedictine Monastery by the Paris 
mob in 1793, and a minute description of the state 
of the king’s remains. While the parish church 
of St. Germains was being rebuilt in 1824 three 
eaden chests were discovered, the reviewer con- 
tinues, “one of which bore an inscription to the 


2ffect that within were contained ‘the flesh and 


noble parts of the body of the very powerful, very 
excellent prince Jacques Stuart, second of the 
name, King of Great Britain,’ with his arms (i.¢., 
armorial bearings) at the foot of the inscription. 
The other chests contained the entrails of the 
Princess Louisa, his daughter, and of the 7 
Mary Beatrice.” A report, under the date of Sep- 
tember 9, of the ceremony of reinterring these relics 
of the king is given in the Annual Register for 1824. 
But the impression at that time seems to have 
been that what was found and buried again was 
the body (namely, the trunk, limbs, and cranium) 
of James II. Jesse says that “in the chapel of 
what was once the Scots College at Paris, in the 
Rue des Fossés St. Victor, may still [that is, in 
1855, a be seen a monument of black 
and white marble, executed by Louis Garnier, to 
the memory of the exiled king”; and this was 
“formerly surmounted by an urn of gilt bronze 
which contained the brains of the king.” The 
monument, as the inscription, given in full b 

Jesse, shows, was erected by James Drummon 

fourth Earl of Perth, Lord Chancellor of Scotland 
at the Revolution of 1688, afterwards created 
Duke of Perth by James II., and Governor of 
the Chevalier St. George. The Duchess of Perth, 
whose heart was discovered with the brains of 
the king in a drain on the site of the Scots Col- 
lege in Paris the other day, was the Chancellor 
Perth’s third wife, Lady Mary Gordon, daughter 
of Lewis, third Marquess of Huntly, and sister of 
George, first Duke of Gordon. F, D. 

[See ante, p. 245.]] 


The body of James II. was disturbed from its 
repose in the Benedictine Church during the 
Revolution, and the coffin opened. Robespierre 
ordered the corpse to be buried. This was not 
done; but it was carefully preserved—gaining 
even a reputatio: for working miracles—and was 
buried in the church of St. Germains-en-Laye, with 
much pomp, by order of the Prince Regent, when 
the Allies were in Paris in 1813. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 


Apmrrat Sir Josera Jorpan (6" vii. 348). 
—As I do not gather from the tenor of Gey. 
Ricavun’s query that he had consulted the Calen- 
dar of State Pa before writing, it may be 
worth while to offer a few — concerning 
the later history of the subject of his investi 
tions, though they do not throw any light on 
family legend mentioned in the query. 

In the Calendar (Domestic) for 1663-4, p. 589, 
under date of May 17 (2), 1664, the name of 
“Joseph Jordan” occurs as signing a certificate 
in favour of the petition of Jeffery Pearce to the 
Navy Commissioners, praying for appointment as 
“ Master of one of the ships now setting forth to 
sea.” The date queried in the margin of the 


Calendar appears to be satisfactorily arrived at 
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by the fact that the endorsement states that the 
sage was appointed as he had prayed on 
ay 17, 1664. Though the name of Jeffe 
Pearce’s supporter is indexed as plain “ Josep 
Jordan,” the circumstance that the name occurs 
only as a signature leaves a doubt whether Sir 
Joseph was already a knight or not in 1664. 

Bat in the Calendar for 1666-7, p. 96, he occurs 
as “Sir Joseph Jordan,” under date Sept. 4, 1666, 
in a letter from John Shales to Sam. Pepys. The 
Calendar which seems to contain the most full and 
frequent mention of Sir Joseph is that for 1667, 
when his squadron, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“armada,” was on the Harwich station. On 
July 25, 1667, it is written that Sir Joseph went 
out “‘ yesterday” with sixteen fire-ships and six 
small vessels of war (Cal., 1667, p. 327). Other 
refetences occur at pp. 331, 332 (2), 334, 340 (2), 
342 (2), 351 (2), 367. 

The latest seems to be under date August 22, 
1667, when Sir Joseph Jordan was still on the 
Harwich station, and was “ not to alter the station 
of our ships and fire-ships till orders come.” When 
those orders came I am not at this moment able 
to say. Should I find either earlier or later par- 
ticulars in other volumes of the Calendars, I shall, 
perhaps, trespass again on the space of “ N. & Q.” 

Since.writing the above I have seen an earlier 
reference to Sir Joseph, which it seems worth while 
to mention here, especially as it opens a source of 
information which may possibly be new to Gen. 
Rieavp. 

Mr. Andrew Bisset, in his History of the 
Commonwealth of England (London, Murray, 
1867), vol. ii. p. 306, cites in a note Sir Joseph 
Jordan’s “ Journal on the Vanguard, 1653,” printed 
in Granville Penn’s Memorials of Sir William 
Penn, vol. i. pp. 522-40. The original MS. of Sir 
Joseph’s Journal, it is stated by Mr. Bisset, was 
found among the papers of Sir William Penn, and, 
therefore, naturally formed part of the Memorials, 
It may be that the Journal would throw some 
light on the legend which is the immediate subject 
of Gey. Ricavp’s investigation. 

C. H. E. Carmicnast. 

New University Club, S.W. 


Tae Batu Kor §. vii. 147).—Jeremy 
Taylor refers to this three times as a form of 
divine communication, vols. iv. p. 336; v. 623; 
viii. 105, in Eden’s edition, At the first of these 
places he writes :— 

“ And the Jews call it fliam vocis, ‘the daughter of a 
voice,’ still, and small, and seldom, and then by secret 
whispers, and sometimes inarticulate, by way of en- 
thusiam rather than of instruction.” 

There is a reference in the note to Buxtorf, sv. 
7193 (benah). 

The well-known Neo-Platonist John Smith, in 

his Select Discourses, has one on “ Prophecy,” in 


which, at p. 181 (Lond., 1660), there is mention of 
“ Bath col, or the lowest degree of Prophesie ”; 
and at pp. 257-60 there is ch. x. with this heading; 

“ Of Bath Kol, i¢., Filia Vocis: That it succeeded in 
the room of Prophesie : That it was by the Jews counted 
the lowest degree of Revelation. What places in the 
New Testament are to be understood of it,’ 

Lightfoot notices the prophetic character of the 
Bath Col in Hor. Hebr., in St. Matt. iii. 17, Opp, 
t. ii. pp. 275-6, Franeq., 1699 ; while the lighter 
meaning of it is refe to in his Index Aliqualis 
Talmudis Hierosol. :— 

“Bath Col ridicula, et vafre admodum observata...,., 
Quid sibi velit Bath Col exemplis pluribus indicatur, 
Sortibus Virgilianis, de quibus frequentissime Romani 
historici, non fuit omnino absimilie. Duo tantum ex- 
empla ex pluribus, quz hic adducuntur, adducemus,” 
Then follow the stories of two rabbis who desired 
to see the face of Samuel, a Rabbinic teacher, and 
who said “ Sequamur Bath Col”; and who accord- 
ingly heard on their way some boys saying, “ And 
Samuel is dead,” which they took notice of and 
found to be the case. Two others went to visit a 
third rabbi who was ill, when they heard a woman 
saying, “ The lamp is going out”; who was an- 
swered by another, “Let it not go out, lest the 
light of Israel should be extinguished” (Jb., pp. 
51-2, but the treatise has a separate pou 

Ep. MarsHAtt, 

Mr. Gantitton will find the information he 
seeks in Buxtorf’s Lexicon Talmudicum et 
Rabbinicum, Prof. Fischer’s edition, Leipzig, 4to., 
1875, p. 168 :-— 

“Vocabant ita prisci Rabbini vocem quamdam 
coelestem, divinitus emissam, ut voluntatem Dei homini- 
bus patefaceret Filia, ¢.¢., secundaria vox, colestis vocis 
quasi us. Usus ejus maxime fuit tempore templi 
secundi, quando Spiritus Sancti prasentia et prophetia 
deficiebat, i.¢., non ita efficax et continua erat, ut in 
templo primo.” 

Rosset, 

Athenzeum Club, 


A discourse on this is among Select Discourses 
by John Smith, late Fellow of Queens’ College in 
Cambridge, p. 277, third edition, London, Riving- 
ton, 1821. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 

See Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, and references 
there given. Me 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, 


See Townsend’s New Testament, vol. i. ? my 


and references, 


Ricnarp Wacner’s Persecution (6% §, vii. 
185).—The introduction of the name of Lagrange 
was a singularly infelicitous mistake, as Lagrange 
lived to a good old age, enjoying every honour 
Napoleon could bestow upon him, according to his 
biographer Delambre. The fate of Lavater would 
have been a more appropriate illustration, and it 


-has ere now been paralleled with that of Archi- 
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medes. It is, of course, however, obvious that 
the ease the writer had in his mind was that of 
Lavoisier, in connexion with whose deplorable end 
it must always remain an interesting speculation 
whether the scientific investigation for which he 
vainly prayed a few days’ respite from the guillo- 
tine was merely pretexted by that desire for put- 
ting off “th’ inevitable hour” from which the 
most philosophical are not always exempt, or re- 
lated to an actual discovery which might have 
proved a benefit to humanity. So much for the 

fact”; “ argument” there does not ~~ to be. 

R. H. Busk. 


Sr. Jerome (6 S. vi. 449; vii. 195).—If 
W. S. L.S. will refer to the new edition of Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s Gouernour, published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., he will find all the 
information he requires at p. 130 of the first 
volume, in a long explanatory note upon the pas- 
sage quoted by your correspondent R. R. He 
will p find a passage from Origen to the same 
effect as that from Jerome ; and, as the editor 
there says, it is remarkable that neither passage is 
referred to by Whiston, who apparently entertained 
much the same opinion as Elyot as to the ground 
for prohibiting the study of this book. If 
W. S. L. S. will refer to the above-cited edition, 
he can form his own opinion as to which view is 
most likely to be correct, that of Elyot and 
nga on the one hand, or of Mr, Horne at the 
other, 


Cirencester (6 §, vii. 8, 296).—This is a 
very old tale, and has been printed again and 
again. The following is an early version, which 
was printed by Caxton in 1482; but I give it from 
the edition printed by Peter de Treveris in 1527. 
The Polycronicon was originally written in Latin 
early in the fourteenth century, and translated into 
English in 1357. As the book is chiefly a com- 
pilation from old monkish chronicles, the tale was 
probably very old even when Higden included it 
in the Polycronicon. At any rate it was current 
long before the date given as the year of death of 
the somewhat mythical Christian Rosencrutz. I 
have met with several versions of it, varying more 
or less. In one a man with a bow and arrow ex- 
tinguishes the lamp. There are many accounts of 
these miraculous lamps discovered burning in 
tombs hundreds of years after interment, but 
having omitted to make notes of them I am unable 
to give references just now, though I think there is 
one such in Augustine’s City of God, with notes 
by L. Vives, 1620. I have not time to go through 
so large a book in search of it, but I give the 
hint to those who may have. 

“In Albesterio a place that hyghte Mutatorium 
Cezaris were made whyte etoles for Emperours. Also 
there was a candlestycke made of a stone that hyght 
Albestone/ whan it was ones Iteynd and sette a fyre and 


I sette without/ thee coude no manne quenche it with no 
crafte that men coude deuyse. qR. In this maner it 
myght be that the Geant Pallas about the yere of oure 
Lorde a thousande and .xl. That yere was founde in 
Rome a Geantes body buryed hole and sounde/ the space 
of his wounde was foure foote longe and an halfe/ the 
lengthe of his body passed the heyght of the walles/ at 
his hede was founde a lanterne brennyng alwaye that 
no man coude quenche with blaste ne with water ne 
with other crafte/ ynto the tyme that there was made a 
lytell hole vnder the lyghte benethe that the ayer myght 
entre. Men sayen that Turnus slowgh this Gean Pallas 
whan Eneas fought for Lauina that was Eneas wyfe. 
This Geantes Epytaphium is this. The wrytyng of 
mynde of hym that lay there was this. Pallas Euandres 
sone lyeth here/ hym Turnus the knyght with his spere 
slowghe in his maner.”—Higden’s Polycronicon, 1527, 
f. 23, verso. 

This tale has an Eastern air, and most likely had 
its origin in India or among the fire-worshippers 
of Persia, and may have been brought to England 
by the Crusaders. Sir Thomas Brown also 
alludes to these lamps in his Vulgar — 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Ann orn Anvye (6 §, vii. 228)—This name 
first appeared among us about 1272, but never be- 
came common until popularized by Queen Anne 
of Bohemia in 1381. Until English became the 
tongue usually spoken in England, of course 
the name can only be found in its French and 
Latin forms of Anne and Anna. But from 1381 
downwards, until the accession of the House of 
Hanover at the earliest, the form in which we find 
it is always Anne. The ugly form Ann is purely 
the growth of that tasteless eighteenth century 
which also docked the final e in “ Blanch,” and 
vainly tried to evolve “Catharin.” It did, alas! 
succeed in substituting Betsy for Bessy. The often 
extravagant and sometimes silly sestheticism of 
the present day is to some extent a rebound from 
the dreary ugliness of that utilitarian age. Queen 
Anne occasionally signed her name as Anna ; but, 
bad speller though she was, I will venture to assert 
that she never perpetrated the enormity of signing 
Ann, HERMENTRUDE. 


Surely both these forms are equally “ English.” 
I take it that the addition of the silent ¢ is caused 
by the strange but not uncommon idea that a name 
rises in the social scale in proportign to the number 
of useless letters it contains, or the uncouthness of 
its spelling. If we look to phonetic common sense, 
Ann is by far the preferable form. The dis- 
advantage of Anne is that half-educated people 
are not always aware that the final ¢ is intended 
to be silent. W. P. W. Paitimors. 


Herarps’ “ VistraTion OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE” 
(6™ §. vii. 249)—The last Visitation of Glouces- 
tershire was made in 1683, and the original docu- 
ment is now in the College of Arms. It has been 
advertised within the last few days as about to he 
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printed and published early in next year under 
the editorship of Messrs. J. Fitzroy Fenwick, 
M.A., and Walter ©. Metcalfe, F.S.A. Visita- 
tions about the same date were also made of War- 
wickshire and Worcestershire, and are preserved 
in the same keeping. Neither of these is men- 
tioned in Sims’s Manual for the Genealogist. The 
first volume of Bigland’s Gloucestershire Collections 
gives lists of the summonses directed to each 
parish ; but the editor of the modern continuation, 
now in course of issue, has unfortunately seen fit 
to omit these lists. Bigland’s lists of these sum- 
monses must not be ed as an index to the 
pedigrees in the Visitation. Of the persons sum- 
moned by the Heralds some failed even to appear, 
while of those who answered some merely entered 
a disclaimer of arms. To show the modern charac- 
ter of this Visitation, it may be worth noting that 
the summons was a printed form. 
W. P. W. 


The record referred to by me (ante, p. 208) as the 
Heralds’ Visitation of Gloucestershire in 1682 is 
at the College of Arms, MS. ©. 16. I may be 
mistaken in calling it a Visitation, but the pedi- 
gree of the Stratfords of Temple Guyting is carried 

own in it to 1682, George Stratford, the head 
of the family, being stated as “aged thirty-six” 
in 1682. F. Huskxisson. 


In the list of Visitations given in Moule’s Biblio- 

Heraldica, under the heading “ Gloucester- 

shire ” appears (P. 577) the following entry : “ 1682, 

34 Charles IT. Sir Henry St. George, Clarencieux, 

by his Deputies Thomas May, Chester Herald, 
and Gregory King, Rouge Dragon eae 


“ Earty To pep,” &c.: Provers (6** S. vii. 128). 
“ Ditat, sanctificat, sanat quoque surgere mane.” 
This line, with a German translation, 
“ Priih auf und spiit nieder, 
Bringt verloren Gut wieder,” 

occurs, as from J. G. Seybold’s Viridarium selec- 
tissimis Paroemiarum et Sententiarum Latino- 
Germanicarum Flosculis amenissimum, ex opti- 
mis quibusque Auctoribus, &c. (Niirnberg, 1677, 
8vo., p. 131), in W. Binder’s Novus Thesaurus 
Adagwrum Latinorum, Stuttgart, 1866, p. 89. 
It may, pre be one of the proverbial hexa- 
meters, but it has not the usual rhyme. Biich- 
mann inserts the English lines in Gefliigelte Worte, 
p. 225-6, with another German translation, 
‘Frith zu Bett und Friihaussteh’n macht gesand, 
reich und klug.” He says they are Benj. Frank- 
lin’s. The reference to “Poor Richard” is ex- 
actly: “......‘ while laziness travels so slowly that 
aw soon overtakes him,’ as we read in poor 
ichard ; who adds, ‘Drive thy business, let not 
that drive thee’; and, ‘ Early to bed, and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’” 


From the “ a address, prefixed to the 
Pennsylvania Almanack for 1758, on (Economy 
and Frugality,” in Franklin’s Essays, p. 102, 
Lond., 1856. Ep. MaRsHALL, 


Sir Davin Gam §. vii. 129).—From the 
History of Wales, by John Jones, LL.D. and 
Barrister-at-law, 1824, p. 116 :— 

“Henry the Fifth......experienced the fidelity and 
good services of the Welsh at the battle of Agincourt, 
which happened on the 25th Oct., 1415. When the king 
was informed the French were advancing, he sent Cap- 
tain David Gam, or Squint-Eyed, who was the son of 
Llewelyn ab Howel Vaughan, of Brecknock, by Maud, 
dau. of Ifan ab Rhys ab Ifor, of Unel, to reconnoitre 
the enemy. This officer found the French to be twice 
the number of the English; but the brave Gam, not 
daunted at the numerical difference, on being questioned 
by King Henry, made answer, ‘ Please, my liege, they are 
enough to be killed, enough to run away, and enough to 
be taken prisoner.’ The person of the king was in the 
same battle ex to danger, when Captain Gam, with 
his accustomed gallantry, charged the enemy at the head 
of his brave men of Brecknock, drove back the French, 
and delivered his sovereign. In this encounter, Gam and 
his son-in-law, Roger Vaughan, and his kinsman, Walter 
Liwyd, of Brecknock, were mortally wounded. The 
generous monarch conferred the military order of knight- 
hood on all the three, and they died on the field of battle.” 
His daughter Gwladys married first Sir Roger 
Vaughan above named, and secondly Sir William 
8p Thomas, alias Herbert (ancestor of the Earls 
of Pembroke and Powis, &.), who was knighted 
at Agincourt. His son Morgan was ancestor of 
Games of Newton, Gwyn of the Duffryn Neath, 
&e. See Heraldic Visitations of Wales, by Lewys 
Dwnn, edited by Sir Sam. Meyrick, and the His- 
tory of the County of Brecknock, by Theophilus 
Jones, Though Sir David Gam ended his career 
in what the chronicler calls “a blaze of glory,” he 
seems to have been a treacherous and turbulent 

rson. He attempted to assassinate Owen Glen- 

wyr, but was seized, and only escaped by the 

intercession of the friends of Glendwyy. Though 

pardoned, he continued to annoy Owen’s friends, 
who subsequently burnt his house to the ground. 
R. 


(6% §. vii. 150) seems to have 
been coined from the name of a distinguished 
Eastern adventurer, Ali Bey Kuli, a native of 
Circassia, who for some time arrested the atten- 
tion of the politicians of Europe by his revolt 
against the Ottoman Porte in 1770, and his for- 
midable attempt to found a new dynasty in Egypt. 
See History of the Revolt of Ali Bey, by S. Lusig- 
nan, Lond., 1783, 8vo.; and Travels through Syria 
and Egypt, by M. C. F. =" vol. i. chap. viii. 

ILLIAM 

Callis Court, St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


A Spayisn Provers §, vii. 359).—The 
Spanish proverb quoted by Mrs. Port, and by 
you in your notes ‘on her book, is ; “ Despues de 
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muerto ni viiia ni huerto”=After one is dead 
neither vineyard nor garden—meaning that one 
need not trouble oneself about one’s worldly wealth 
after death. One adds usually, “Y para que 
viva el huerto y la viiia,” meaning, enjoy life while 
you can. The spelling is right, except ne for nt ; 
nn is the ancient way of writing ii (“enye”), so 
that vinna=viia, na=doia, sennor-=selor. 
The portion of the proverb quoted by Mrs. Porr 
is much like the line of the Latin song, “ Post 
multa szcula pocula nulla.” 
Henry H. Gress. 


Hesrew Morro (6" §. vi. 409).—The last 
letter of last word given should have been Résh, 
not “Daleth.” I believe Lord Salisbury’s mottoes 
are “Love,” “Serve”; but some years since I 
fancy I noted on the back of one of his envelopes 
the emblem 


ody 


R. S. Caarnock. 
Nice. 


Grant of Monymusk, Barts. Mr. Pickroro 
uotes the motto as “Jehovah eidem.” Burke’s 
erage has “ Jehovah Jireh.” Which is correct ? 


[In Fairbairn’s Crests as in Burke.] 


Crosstne THe (6% S§. vii. 168). 
—The office of marriage in the Sarum Manual con- 
tained a form of benediction of the ring accom- 
panied by the sign of the cross. The custom 
about which Mr. Sawyer inquires is a revival of 
this. C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 

In the Catholic ritual, after the ring has been 
Jaid on the book, the priest is directed to make the 
sign of the cross twice over it while blessing it, 
and afterwards to sprinkle it with holy water in 
the form of the cross, R. H. Busx. 


Avurnors or Quotations WanTep (6" §. vii. 
409).— 
As bees on flowers alighting,” &c. 
T. Moore's Corruption: an Epistle, 
G, F. 8, E, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Chronicle of James 1., King of Aragon. Translated 
from the Catalan by the late John Forster, M.P. for 
Berwick, With Notes, Introduction, and Glossary 
by Pascual de Gayangos. 2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Forster's translation of James I.’s Chronicle is a 

valuable and highly interesting contribution to historical 

literature. The Chronicle is, in fact, a Spanish Froiseart, 
illustrating in the most picturesque manner the early 
annals of the rising kingdom of Aragon, and the life and 
manners, the wars and religion of Spain in the thirteenth 


century, The authorship of the work has been disputed, 
but Mr. Forster was satisfied that it was rightly attri- 
buted to King James himself. On so obscure a point 
the reader will probably accept Mr. Forster's conclu- 
sion, especially as it is also that of Prof. Pascual de 
Gaya James I. was the son of Pedro II., whose 
name is associated with the Albigensian crusade, His 
mother, Maria, was the daughter and heiress of the 
Count of Montpellier, by Eudoxia, daughter of the 
Emperor Manuel, Through her he inherited the county 
of Montpellier. The Chronicle gives a graphic picture 
of the many stirring events of James's long and impor- 
tant reign, which extended over a period of more than 
fifty years (1213-70). One of the most brilliant episodes 
was the conquest of the Balearic Isles. The tale is told 
with singular vigour, and the effect is heightened by the 
extreme simplicity of the style. The king narrates with 
minute care the departure of the expedition, the perils 
of the voyage, the difficulties of the landing, and the 
various fights which ended in the investment of the 
capital. The incidents of the siege, which is an instruc- 
tive commentary on the military resources of the period, 
are treated at great length, ending with the cap- 
ture of the city by assault, St. George himself, on a white 
horse, leading the Spanish forces. Prof. de Gayangos 
contributes valuable introductory matter and notes, to- 
gether with a glossary which is full of etymological 
interest. The book is admirably printed, and issues 
from the ~— in a style which reflects the greatest 
credit on the enterprise of the publishers, 


Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Edited by James Craigie Robertson, 
anon of Canterbury, for the Master of the Rolls, 
VI. Epistles CCXXVIIL-DXXX, (Longmans 


Tue collection of contemporary materials for a life of 
Archbishop Becket is naturally completed by the publi- 
cation of his correspondence, so far as it has been pre- 
served. The archbishop’s letters have never hitherto 
been satisfactorily arranged and brought together, and 
as they are generally undated, the date has often to be 
determined by internal evidence. The first portion of 
this correspondence was printed in vol. v. Vol. vi. 
covers a period of three years, 1166-69. It begins with 
a letter from John of Salisbury to Ralph Niger, written 
in 1166, and ends with the archbishop’s appeal to Pope 
Alexander against the Bishop of London, who had then 
lately been excommunicated. The skill with which the 
editor has performed his difficult task throughout this 
collection makes it a public misfortune that he should 
not have lived to complete it. Archbishop Becket’s life 
has still to be written, and whatever may be the creed of 
his future biographer, he must build on the foundations 
laid by Canon Robertson, and will gratefully appreciate 
his critical skill and industry, 


The Essays of Elia. With Introduction and Notes by 
Alfred Ainger. (Macmillan & Co.) 
“ THERE are some reputations,’ wrote Southey to Caro- 
line Bowles, “ which will not keep; but Lamb's is not of 
that kind, His memory will retain its fragrance as long 
as the best spice that ever was expended upon one of the 
Pharaohs,” If any proof were needed of the correctness 
of this prophecy, it would be found in the numberless 
editions of Lamb's Hssays. Full of freshness and origi- 
nality, the reader never tires of them. At one time the 
essayist is overbrimming with reckless merriment, at 
another with the most pathetic sweetness; and what- 
ever m the reader may be in, he is sure always to 
find something in the Zssays which will suit his frame 
of mind. All those who have read Mr. Ainger’s ifioul, 


Charles Lamb will readily agree that it would be 
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to find any one better qualified to undertake the task of 
editing the Zssays. So carefully and lovingly has this 
been done, that we have no hesitation in saying that 
every lover of Lamb will heartily welcome the latest 
edition of The Essays of Elia. In the notes Mr, Ainger 
has been able to avail himself of Mr. Alexander Ireland's 
manuscript list of the initials which appear in the first 
series of essays. This list was drawn up by some un- 
known hand, but was filled in by Lamb himself with the 
real names, This of itself is sufficient to give peculiar 
interest to the present volume, 


Norway in June, By Olivia M, Stone, (Marcus Ward 
& Co.) 


Ix this book Mrs, Stone gives a very interesting account 
of her travels with her husband in Norway during the 
month of June, 1881, Simply and clearly written in the 
form of a diary, it is refreshingly free from the guide- 
book style of descriptive writing. Being of opinion that 
“ if one fails to observe minutia one fails to notice any- 
thing,’’ she has made intelligent use of her eyes and ears, 
and the result is a book of more than ordinary interest. 
All objects which came under her notice have been care- 
fully jotted down, whether they were pigs, politics, 
porridge-stirrers, radical newspapers, lawyers, or mag- 
ies. eaders of “ N. & Q.” will be ym! interested 
the careful and elaborate accountjof the Viking ship 
which was found at Gokstad and recently removed to 
Christiania. Additional interest is given to the volume 
by a number of illustrations, engraved from the photo- 
graphs which Mr. Stone took during the tour. We 
sincerely hope that when Mrs. Stone goes for another 
holiday in June she will not forget to store up her ex- 
periences for our benefit, and that she will give us 
another book as instructive and interesting as the one 
which she has just written. 


Historical Legends of Northamptonshire. By Alfred T° 
Story. (Northampton, Taylor.) 
Tuxsez legends we gather have been contributed to the 
columns of a local newspaper; it is not, therefore, fair 
to judge of them very severely. We would, however, 
inquire what has been the motive for reprinting them 
in the form of a book, So far as_we can make out, and 
we have read every word of them, there is nothing new 
whatever, and the graces of style are not such as to 
induce the reader to linger over a thrice-told tale. The 
author is far too fond of —. quotations, some of 
which have little or nothing to do with the matter in 
hand, and when he does not quote directly, the form 
which his sent ti take suggests well-known 
paseages in the writings of others. Mr. Story has evi- 
dently a great fondness for historical mT: Itisa 
pity he does not take up one subject and thoroughly 
work it out. We are pretty certain that the “good 
” of Moreton as to the derivation of the name of 
Gete from Peada, the son of Penda, is a mistaken 
one. Guessing is a practice which is of very little use in 
this world, except when playing certain children’s games. 
It is especially out of place in philological inquiries, 


The Churchyard of St. — Cornwall. A Paper read 
before the British Archeological Association. By the 
Rev. W. 8. 

Tax church of St. Hilary is almost entirely new, as it 

has suffered from a recent fire. The churchyard contains 

three objects of special interest—a mutilated Roman in- 
scription, of the age and bearing the name of Con- 
stantine ; an inscribed Romano-British stone, the mean- 

ing of whose legend is at present uninterpreted ; and a 

Celtic church cross with equal arms and a circular 

glory. This stands on a low pedestal and is in good 

The grouping of all these relics of past 


civilizations together “ in a narrow path of some twenty 
yards is striking.” Mr. Lach-Szyrma thinks that there 
are but few other examples of so curious a parochial 
museum, the more curious, as he points out, from the 
fact that their being gathered together in one place 
seems to have been entirely unintentional, 


The Midland Antiquary. Edited by W. F, Carter, B.A, 
Vol. 1, (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

We have so closely followed the career of our new 
Midland Counties contemporary, that the readers of 
“N. & Q.” scarcely need more than to be reminded by 
the present notice that the work represented by the first 
volume of the Midland Antiquary is now before the 
world. Many a curious note on Birmingham, Warwick, 
Worcester, Stafford, &c., will be found in its pages, 
reproduced from the ‘‘ Local Notes and Queries” for- 
merly published in the Birmingham Journal, and the 
second volume will contain similar reproductions of those 
in the Daily Pest, In the concluding number of vol. i. 
Mr. Amphlett gives a list of place and field names in the 
parish of Clent, specially valuable at a time when, as the 
writer justly reminds us, these names are rapidly dying 
out. It is very much to be desired that they should be 
gathered in while it is yet possible to collect them. We 
wish that “‘ F, H. R.” would give some further and less 
fragmentary notes of the inscriptions in Ledbury Church, 
a fine old prebendal church in the heart of a district 
rich in historic county families. We hope to see many a 
successor to vol, i. of the Midland Antiquary. 


Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
will hold their sixth annual meeting in the Lecture 
Hall of the Society of Arts next Wednesday, at 3.30 p.m. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., will take the chair. 


THE annual meeting of the National Society for Pre- 
serving the Memorials of the Dead will be held on 
Th y, the 7th inst., at 3.30 p.a., in the large hall of 
the Society of Arts, Adelphi, W.C, 


HKotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


8. M. C. (“ Pour oil on troubled waters”).—We do not 
think that anything further can be said as to the earliest 
use of this phrase than can be found in “ N. & Q.,” 6* §, 
iii. 69, 252; iv. 174; vi. 877. 

G. P. O. (“Talis cum sis, utinam,” &c.).—Said by 
Agesilaus, the Spartan king, to Pharnabazus, the Persian 
general. See Plutarch’s Lives, “ Agesilaus.” 

W. M, M.—We do not appear to have received your 
MS, Please repeat; but see first ante, p. 417. 

E. H. Kestret.—Old Lincolnshire is published at the 
Old Lincolnshire Press, Stamford, 

James Syxes.—lIt will appear next week. 

ET Avpax.—Apply to Messrs. Novello, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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WORES BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 5 vols. Thirteenth 
Bdition. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 30s. 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Ts. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 
Twelfth Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d; gilt edges, 
Se. 6d. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d gilt edges, 


WORES BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
PORTICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New and Uniform 
Bdition. 6 vols. feap. 5s. each. 
ASELABCTION from the PORTICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
First Series. Seventh Edition, Ealarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d. 
Second Series. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, Ss. 6d. 
JOCOSERIA. Second Edition. Feap. 5s. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
First Series. Second Edition. Feap. 5s. 
Second Series. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
LA SAISIAZ; the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
The AGAMEMNON of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. With 
other Poems. Feap. Svo. 7s. 6d. 
The INN ALBUM. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 
RED COTTON NIGHTCAP COUNTRY, or, 
Feap. 9s. 
MALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE ; including a Transcript from Euripides. 
Third Edition. Feap. Svo. 5s. 
ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY ; including a Transcript from Euripides. 
Being the Last Adventure of Balaustion. Fcap. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
FPIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. Svo. 5s. 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of SOCIETY. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
The RING and the BOOK. Second Edition. 4 vols. feap. 8¥o. 5s. each. 


Turf and Towers. 


WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
The SCLENCE of ETHICS: an Essay upon Ethical Theory as Modified 
by the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8v0. 16s. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy Svo. 23s. 
HOURS ina LIBRARY... First Series. Second Edition. Crown 9s. 
Contents :—Defoe's Novels—Richardson's Novels—Pope as a Moralist— 
Mr. Elwin's Edition of Words about Sir Walter Scott— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—Ralzac's Novels—De Quincey. 
HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Second Edition. Crown 8yvo. 9s. 
Contents :—Sir Thomas Browne—Jonathan Edwards—William Law— 
Horace Walpole—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabbe's Poetry— William 
Hazlitt—Mr. Disraeli's Novels. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Third Series. Crown &yvo. 9s. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place, 


WORKS BY JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: AGB of the DESPOTS. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The REVIVAL of LEARNING. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: The FINE ARTS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 32s. 


Second 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. First Series. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. ; 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second Series. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 


SKETCHES and STUDIES in ITALY. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown Syo. 9s. 
NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown Svo. 9s. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTTI and TOM- 
MASO CAMPANELLA. Now for the first time Translated into 
Rhymed English. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


ANIMI FIGURA. Feap 8vo. 5s. 
ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Grievance—Ecce, 
Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton~ 
The French Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—1. Literature—2. Politics and Society—3. Philosophy and 
Religion. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Contents : — Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism and British 
Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Litera- 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
—George Sand. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehension 
of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo. 9s. 


GOD and the BIBLE. A Review of Obj to “L and 
ad ited from the Contemporary Review, entirely Revised, 
With a Preface. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


8ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay on Puritanism and 
the Church of England. Third Edition, Revised. Small crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Bssay in Political and Social Criticism. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. With a Preface and Altera- 
tions. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
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